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IF YOU TAKE 


BEECHAW’S PILLS you will find that it will pay you. You will gain by doing 
so. In return for the small outlay which a box of the pills costs, you will ensure a 
healthy stomach and regular action of the liver and bowels, resulting in good diges- 
tion, pure blood, and a feeling of general tonicity. Health is the best wealth, and it 
is surely remunerative to exchange the weariness and depression, which always 
accompany the reverse condition, for the vigour and activity of physical well-being. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


are a safe, simple, well-tried medicine of incalculable value for the relief and 

cure of all irregularities of the bowels, stomach, liver, and kidneys. Most of the 

ills that flesh is heir to arise from the neglect of those organs. An occasional dose 

of BEECHAM’S PILLS will promote their regular action, and by removing the 

first causes of disease will prevent the establishment cf grave disorders. At home 

or abroad, on business or pleasure, you should never be without BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. Always have a box at hand, for 


IT WILL PAY YOU. 


Sold everywhere in Boxes, price Is. 13d. (56 pills) and 2s. 9d. (168 pills). 
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scribe for the FOUR Quarterly Parts, price £1 5s. 6d. inclusive, and 
receive them as they are issued by post. Cases to bind the parts 
in uniform with the annual volumes are obtainable. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. CHARLES S. ISAACSON, M.A., 


Author of ‘‘ Roads from Rome,’’ ‘‘Rome in Many Lands,’’ ‘Stories of Grace,” ete. 


In large crown 8vo., 328 pages, suitably bound and beautifully illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE POPES. From the Great 


Schism (A.D. 1414) to the Present Day. With Forty Reproductions of Papal Medals and a Con- 
temporary Portrait of Pope Innocent II. By Rev. CHARLES S. ISAACSON, M.A. 


‘ This is a readable book, containing excellent anecdotes and furnished with many admirable plates of Papal medals.”’ 


paily Mail. 
‘A peculiarly interesting feature of the book is its illustration by means of plates reproducing Papal medals, of which 


n naterial of history great use has been made in the compilation of the work." —OxdJovh. 
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AT a meeting held at Pevensey on March 9 
of archzologists and others interested in the 
excavations recently made within the Roman 
area of Pevensey Castle, Mr. J. E. Ray gave 
an account of what had been done. He 
said the work naturally divided itself into 
three parts—viz.: (1) preliminary work; 
(2) excavation to expose the postern-gate 
and foundation of the wall, and also the 
eastern gate; and (3) exploration work in 
the area of the castra. In order to ascertain 
the nature of the ground seven experimental 
shafts were sunk, it being hoped that one of 
these would strike a path which might have 
run across the Castle from postern to postern, 
and also because that direction was apart 
from any previous excavation work. A dip 
was found westward of the line of boulders 
which indicated the supposed path, which 
was found covered with black earth and a 
lot of animal remains. Operations were 
continued at the northern postern-gate, but 
few finds were recorded, this area having 
been previously excavated in 1852. The 
main object was to uncover the foundations 
of the wall and the postern-gate, with a view 
to making an accurate plan. A trench 
parallel to the southern boundary proved 
very interesting, from the fact that it dis- 
closed the depth of the tipped clay, and 
indicated that the original surface in Roman 
times approached very nearly the level of the 
present surface. At the western end there 
was a considerable depth of black earth, 
where more articles were found, including 
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a coin of the Constantius period, and many 
pieces of distinctly Roman pottery. In a 
northern trench a coin of Carausius was 
found, and upon proceeding in a westerly 
direction a peculiar arrangement of tiled 
patches was unearthed, the tiles having a 
carved surface. The trench running dia- 
gonally towards the medizval Castle did not 
produce as much pottery or animal remains 
as other trenches. Mr. Ray had prepared 
a number of sketches which materially 
assisted in explaining his remarks. 

Mr. Peers mentioned that real Samian 
ware had been found, and this was very 
uncommon, though there were imitations. 
The coins were of the latter part of the third 
century, which showed that the site was 
occupied at that time, though the walls 
might not have been built then. The walls 
were not necessarily evidence of the first 
occupation of the site. 

In making an appeal for further contribu- 
tions, Mr. Salzmann informed the company 
that work would shortly be started in the 
inner castle, and the keep would be ex- 
plored, Mr. H. Sands having consented to 
assist. Altogether £65 12s. 6d. had been 
subscribed, and the expenses had amounted 
to £68 17s. 6d. He asked for about £20 
with which to commence work again. Mr, 
Salzmann thanked all who had assisted in 
any way. 

¢ + © 
Sir A. Weldon, Bart., of Kilmorony, Athy, 
Ireland, writes: ‘‘I shall be much obliged 
for any information concerning Thomas (?) 
Weldon, of Weldon, in Staffordshire (?), 
possibly Northamptonshire or Northumber- 
land, whose four sons—Walter, M.P. for 
Athy, 1613, married Jane, daughter of John 
Ryder, Bishop of Killaloe; William, married (?) 
Jane, daughter of John Bolton, of Great 
Fenton, Staffordshire; Robert, married (in 
1616 at St. Mary le Strand, London) 
Katherine Bambridge, Bainbridge, or Bam- 
brick, of Apeley (?), Cumberland; and 
Thomas, married Anne, daughter of ... 
Blood, of Dunbryn, co. Meath. They settled 
in Ireland towards the end of the sixteenth 
century.” 
es 


The Dublin Freeman's Journal announces 
that the Congress of Prehistoric Anthro- 
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pology and Archzology has accepted the 
invitation of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction to hold the next 
session of the Congress at Dublin in 1909. 
In consultation with the Royal Irish Academy, 
the Department has arranged for a small 
local committee to take the necessary local 
action when the time arrives. An early 
preliminary notice is, however, desirable to 
enable papers to be prepared by intending 
contributors to the meetings. The import- 
ance of a meeting at Dublin to students of 
the early race problems of Ireland and of 
prehistoric archzeology will be generally recog- 
nized. 


ee 
Colonel W. Ll. Morgan, of Swansea, lectur- 
ing at the Royal Institute, Swansea, on the 
remains of the Roman camp which he has 
been instrumental in bringing to light at 
Colbren, said that the Roman road in this 
district could be traced for a considerable 
distance, and had been described as one of 
the finest in the country. Describing the 
ramparts of the camp, he said it was the only 
example in the county of a Roman fortifica- 
tion built of logs. The logs were supported 
by piles, and placed in such positions that 
there could be no doubt they were built to 
resist attack. In the ditches around bones 
and sharp spikes and pottery of the second- 
century Roman type were found. 


The Builder of March g contained a charm- 
ing sketch by Mr. Sidney Heath of the old 
manor-house of Baddesley Clinton, a War- 
wickshire moated grange. “It has been for 
more than four centuries,” says Mr. Heath, 
“in the possession of the Midland branch 
of the ancient family of Ferrers, and sur- 
rounded by moats, ornamental waters, and 
walled-in gardens, it affords us a good 
example of an old domestic house, built 
when such houses required to be made 
sufficiently strong to ensure the safety of 
their inmates from anything except a well- 
directed siege. The greater part of the house 
dates from the fifteenth century, and can 
only be entered over a bridge of two arches 
on the north side.” 


¢ ¢ & 
Mr. H. St. George Gray, of Taunton Castle, 
and the Rev. C. W. Whistler, of Stockland 
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Vicarage, Bridgwater, send us a circular on 
behalf of the Somersetshire Archzological 
Society and the Viking Club, intimating that 
the two societies intend to conduct archzo- 
logical excavations in this month of April 
‘at the Wick Barrow, in the parish of Stoke 
Courcy—some two miles distant from that 
village, and about eight miles in a direct 
line north-west from Bridgwater—in the 
endeavour to throw fresh light on the Danish 
invasion of Somerset in a.p. 878. It has 
been suggested that the mound may be that 
at one time called the ‘Hubbelowe,’ the 
burial-place of Hubba, the Danish chieftain 
who fell in this campaign, who is known to 
have been buried in sight of his ships. This 
is not impossible, but in any case its unusual 
size and position render the exploration of 
the mound of great promise as to results. 
Before excavation a contoured plan of the 
barrow will be made, and the digging will be 
supervised with every attention to detail by 
the undersigned. Both societies will have 
equal rights with regard to the publication 
of results, and any relics found will become 
the property of the Somersetshire Archzo- 
logical Society for exhibition in Taunton 
Castle Museum. The thorough excavation 
of the mound will entail a considerable 
amount of labour, as it is believed that the 
barrow is composed chiefly of stone. Any 
surplus funds which may remain would be 
devoted to illustrated reports of the explora- 
tion ; and should there be a further balance, 
it could be placed to the credit of a fund 
for the future exploration of the camp at 
Cannington Park. Contributions towards the 
expenses of this work, which it is hoped 
may prove to be of considerable interest and 
historical importance, are invited. Every 
contributor will receive a copy of any illus- 
trated paper or papers which may be pub- 
lished.” Donations may be sent to either 
of the gentlemen named. 


Dr. George Macdonald’s second and con- 
cluding article on “‘ The Romans in Scotland: 
a Retrospect and a Survey,” appeared in the 
Glasgow Herald of February 16. 


The following appeared in a February issue 


of the ZLgyptian Gazette: ‘*A comic mis- 
adventure to Professor Petrie is reported from 
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Assiout, where the Omdeh, finding a person 
unknown to him on the ground set aside for 
the professor’s excavations, seized him, and 
had him thrust into gaol, despite his protests 
that he was the Professor Petrie in question. 
The Omdeh and the police declared that it 
‘would not wash,’ and the professor spent a 
night in gaol. Such is the story as we heard 
it, though it is quite possible that the pro- 
fessor’s sojourn in Coles Pasha’s hotel may 
have increased miraculously between Assiout 
and Alexandria.” 
& 


In the Greco-Roman Department of the 
British Museum there has lately been arranged 
a very interesting collection of objects illus- 
trating the home life and training of children 
in Greece and the Roman Empire, as also of 
their colonies. By its means one may range 
over 1,000 years of work and play in half an 
hour, from early Hellas to the decline of 
Rome. 

The earliest Greek specimens comprise 
archaic dolls and toys, the latter including 
an earthenware rattle roughly oval. The 
skilled workers of Ephesus in a later age 
contribute dolls in alabaster and plaster, with 
beautifully chased features. The doll’s house 
was evidently as popular in classic days as in 
the present, for there are a number of models 
for its furnishing in bronze or glazed earthen- 
ware, chairs, stands, and kitchens. The 
circular discs or tokens, engraved with rams’ 
heads, fowls, rats, or flies, and formerly sup- 
posed to have been vouchers for seats at 
theatre or amphitheatre, are here in abun- 
dance. These are now classed as counters 
for games, and there are others in bone and 
crystal inscribed with Greek or Latin legends. 
Knuckle-bones go back likewise to remote 
antiquity ; they were made of bronze or 
chalcedony, and clever artificers with a comic 
vein shaped them in such forms as that of a 
satyr or a dwarf, still preserving the old shape 
as far as practicable. 

The pastimes of ‘children of a larger 
growth ” are suggested by those inventions of 
Palamedes—dice. These, made of ivory, 
bone, or close-grained wood, show the same 
disposition of numbers as our own, the points 
on opposite sides summing seven. Adjacent 
to these is a nondescript article in the form 
of a twenty-sided model, some 3 inches in 
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length, and evidently used in some game. 
From Cologne come painters’ palettes, with 
a large cake of ultra-marine pigment ; from 
Fay-yum a large portrait, akin to those painted 
on mummy cases of the later period, and two 
beautiful panels about 3 by 4 inches in dimen- 
sion; also six saucers containing various 
pigments. 

Literature and pedagogics are represented 
by various specimens of the ancient stylus, 
and of wooden tablets prepared with wax for 
their employment, pens all in one piece, ink- 
stands in earthenware and metal, and alpha- 
betical exercises on earthenware, in one of 
which each consonant is followed in rotation 
by the vowels. There are also an iron-handled 
writing-board, inscribed with six lines from 
Homer, and a papyrus, written in Greek 
with a pen. 


¢ *¢ 

The Rev. W. Y. Drake, of St. Michael’s 
Rectory, Long Stratton, Norfolk, sends par- 
ticulars of an inscription of some sort which 
has just been unflaked in his parish church, 
in the centre of the north wall, in which there 
is no window. It is contained in a square 
about 6 feet each way. “The border is 
ornamented in black colour. The lettering 
appears to be old English.” The right side 
of the upper part of the square is a plaster 
patch with no writing on it. On the left side 
is the inscription : 


EE THAT H. TH... . 
LORD, AND 
HATH GIVEN, 
GOOD 
AT THE HOWLL.... 
SHALL GIVE YOW 
MES SAKE, BEC... . 
Yow 
THIS 
There is an inscription in the lower part of 
the square, but the writing is different in 
character from that in the upper part, being 
somewhat larger and rougher work ; none of 
it is legible. “It would seem,” says Mr. 
Drake, “that a large piece of the original 
square must have fallen away at some time 
and been patched up again ; hence it is only 
a fragment, and there is not much in the 
way of a clue to the nature of the inscription. 
“Might it be a text from the Bible, or a 
Q2 
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succession of texts? or a sort of memorial 
tablet ? or, again, a quotation of some sort? 
or, again, something in the nature of a docu- 
ment? The patronage of this benefice was 
transferred from an alien priory in Normandy 
to New College, Oxford, in the reign of 
Edward III. by William of Wykeham. 

**T thought at first that it might be text- 
work from the Bible: ‘He that hath pity 
upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord, and 
look what he,’ etc., but that does not seem 
to fit in at that point. 

‘*Perhaps you might be able to throw 
some light upon it through your paper, there 
being possibly other instances of such in- 
scriptions. 

“When we unflaked I quite expected to 
come upon a fresco, there being two churches 
in this neighbourhood where frescoes have 
been found on similar north walls.” 


The clergy would do well (writes a corre- 
spondent of the Guardian of March 6) to 
forage in their old parish chests, cupboards, 
etc., for hidden treasures. Frequently valu- 
able vessels, old account books, ancient 
maps, etc., are found, whose existence has 
been unknown to the present generation. 
When the book on Zhe Old Church Plate in 
the Diocese of Carlisle was published about 
twenty years ago, the venerable Vicar of 
Westward, Cumberland, stated that the cover 
of a silver-gilt chalice (mentioned in the 
terriers of 1749 and 1777) had been lost 
before he was instituted to the living in 1882. 
However, after his death, it was discovered 
in a cupboard at the Vicarage, and has been 
restored to the church. It is an elegant 
specimen of the steeple cover of the early 
seventeenth century. The lid proper is 
richly repoussé, and ornamented with six 
scallops surrounded by leaves ending in a 
flower of four petals. The leaves are held 
together by a curb, and end in an incised 
trefoil. The cover is surmounted by three 
lion’s claws terminating in heads, bearing a 
triangular spire, not pierced as in many other 
examples, but evidently made to represent a 
church spire covered with lead. The cup 
itself, which is in constant use, is of repoussé 
work. It is 10 inches in height, and has 
many features common with the ‘“ Edmonds ” 
cup belonging to the Carpenters’ Company, 





of which an engraving is given in Cripps’s 
Old English Plate, eighth edition, p. 344. 
Most probably the cups of this design were 
originally manufactured for secular purposes, 
and then afterwards presented by wealthy 
patrons to their parish church, to be used in 
the administration of the Holy Communion. 
A “find” of ancient church plate has been 
made at Yarmouth Parish Church, and the 
articles, consisting of four cups and two 
patens, have been exhibited by the Vicar 
(Canon Willink) at a special vestry meeting. 
One of the cups, which has an inscription 
denoting that it was the gift of ‘‘a marriner of 
Yarmouth,” is dated 1648, and, in expert 
opinion, all the silver is probably of the same 
date, and practically priceless. The plate 
had been kept so securely in a box in the 
church safe that the present generation knew 
nothing of its existence, as the key of the box 
had been lost. However, reference to the 
church “terrier” showed mention of this 
ancient plate, and the Vicar accordingly had 
the box opened. 


A remarkable fresco was discovered in March 
in an oak-panelled room in what was once 
the Old Flushing Inn, and probably formerly 
one of the religious houses (built in the 
reign of Edward IV.) of the ancient Cinque 
Ports town of Rye, Sussex. The house 
itself is very quaint and interesting, and has 
old-fashioned chimney corners in all the 
rooms. ‘The fresco now discovered is 16 feet 
long and 6 feet high, with a frieze 15 inches 
in depth. Just under the frieze are three 
panels, the first containing, in five lines of 
Early English black lettering, the opening of 
the Magnificat, the central the second 
part, and the third the words “Glory be,” 
the rest being obliterated. ‘These panels are 
supported by cherubs. The fresco is richly 
coloured and beautifully designed, the motive 
being chiefly conventional scrolls and alle- 
gorical animals ; but there are three imposing 
oblique scrolls cutting through the ground- 
work, and on each is boldly inscribed, “Soli 
Deo honor.” 


¢-+ + &¢ 
West Walton Church and Tower, near Wis- 
bech, are in such a ruinous state, says the 
Atheneum of March 9g, that collapse seems 
inevitable, unless repairs can be quickly 
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carried out. The tower, which is detached 
from the church, is a fine example of East 
Anglian architecture; but lightning has 
struck it twice, and the bells it contains 
are mute. The church roof lets in rain 
throtgh the torn leading, and pools of water 
stagnate on the seats and floor. The carved 
fifteenth-century roof-timbers have drawn out 
in some places about 18 inches from the 
wall. We are not, therefore, surprised that 
Dr. Leadbitter, the Rector, wants help to 
‘put his house in order.” 
; ¢ & 

A typical series of bronze ornaments and 
pottery discovered in graves of the Early Iron 
Age in the Ticino Valley, and presented to 
the British Museum by Sir John Brunner, 
M.P., have recently been placed on exhibi- 
tion in the prehistoric saloon. The site, which 
was excavated under the superintendence of 
the authorities of the Swiss National Museum 
at Zurich, is important as lying on the ancient 
trade route between Italy and Northern 
Europe. The objects exhibited are in an 
excellent state of preservation, and include 
bronze brooches, armlets, amber beads, and 
some well-made pottery. The objects ap- 
pear to have been deposited between the 
fifth and sixth centuries B.c. 


&¢ ee * ' 

Mr. J. A. Clapham, of Bradford, writes: 
** Will you kindly allow me to correct a mis- 
take in my letter upon Selby Abbey in the 
February Antiguary? In respect to Wake- 
field Cathedral I am made to say, ‘ Look at 
those splendid spires’ ; but for ‘ spires’ please 
read ‘columns.’ The spire of Wakefield is 
one of the loftiest in the kingdom, but I 
was not referring to that, but to the pillars 
which support the groined roof of the new 
east end.” 


The Annual Congress of the British Archzo- 
logical Association will probably be held this 
summer at Weymouth. 


The Rome correspondent of the Standurd 
says that a most interesting lecture was given 
by Professor Lanciani before the Italian 
Archeological Society on the programme 
which it is hoped to carry out in order to 
celebrate in the year 1911 the jubilee of the 
declaration of Rome as the capital of Italy 





after the liberation of the country from 
Austrian domination. The event is to be 
commemorated in Turin by an important 
exhibition, but the artistic and archzeological 
celebration is to take place in Rome. The 
most suitable and desirable archeological 
undertakings, which have the sympathy of 
all, are the clearing out and planting of the 
magnificent Baths of Diocletian, near the 
principal station of Rome, and the isolation 
of the ruins of the Theatre of Marcellus. 

The Baths of Diocletian are the most ex- 
tensive remains of ancient baths in Italy, 
and include the beautiful museum where all 
antiques found within the limits of the city 
are placed, the Church of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli (both of which were converted 
into their present forms after designs by 
Michael Angelo), and also various buildings, 
of which a great part are antique, and which 
it is proposed to disencumber of the modern 
buildings and mean shops which have been 
allowed to intrude themselves into the splen- 
did ruins. Of these quite sufficient remain 
to give a clear idea of the magnificent im- 
perial building, which once covered a square 
mile of space, and was capable of accom- 
modating 3,000 bathers. 


de 
The huge remains of the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus, which was completed by Augustus in 
13 B.C., still show twelve magnificent arches, 
which formed the outer wall of the audi- 
torium, and have now degenerated into work- 
shops. It retains, even in these days, the 
Doric and Ionic storeys, above which there 
was probably originally one of the Corinthian 
order. This, when freed from modern accre- 
tions, will be a splendid addition to the 
archeological treasures of Rome. After 
having mentioned the proposed Jasseggiata 
archeologica, which should include the most 
important monuments of ancient Rome, 
Professor Lanciani made a genial suggestion, 
that, instead of the ordinary commonplace 
exhibition building, the display of 1911 
should be housed in a reproduction of the 
great Baths of Caracalla, which would not be 
a work of excessive difficulty, since the artists 
and architects of the fifteenth century made 
full plans and reproductions of the structure, 
of which a great part was still standing in 
those days. ‘The esedra would be used as a 
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lecture or concert hall, and in the niches 
would be plaster casts of the great pieces of 
sculpture, the Farnese Bull, the Hercules, 
the Flora, etc., which were originally found 
on the spot, and which would make a worthy 
and characteristic home for the first exhibi- 
tion of Roman antiquities to celebrate the 
greatest event in the history of modern Italy. 


be 


There have been one or two discoveries of 


coins recently. When ploughing in Long © 


Field, at Tadlow, near Royston, in February, 
Mr. John Perkins turned up two bronze 
coins—one of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, 
and the other of Lucius Aurelius Verus. At 
Goring, in Sussex, a brickmaker in the same 
month dug up in a brickfield an earthenware 
vase containing some 300 brass Roman coins. 
“They are in good preservation,” says the 
Sussex Daily News, “but are smaller than 
the mould from which they. were struck, and 
therefore do not exhibit, except in a few 
instances, the inscriptions. Expert opinion 
goes to show that the coins were apparently 
struck by some of the thirty tyrants who 
ruled Gaul, as well as governed Britain, about 
1,650 years ago. The coins are fairly 
common, some thousands having been found 
along the Sussex coast. They were taken to 
Mr. Sayers (Messrs. Bennett and Marsh), 
Worthing, for examination, and he has fur- 
nished the above details. Unfortunately, the 
vase, which, if intact, would have been of far 
greater value than the coins, was broken.” 
In the North two Roman coins, one of the 
Emperor Severus and the other of Con- 
stantine, have been dug up by men excavating 
for foundations on a building site at Seaham 


Harbour. 
&¢ ke ** 


A good deal of correspondence has appeared 
in the newspapers about the fate of Professor 
Waldstein’s scheme for the international 
excavation of Herculaneum, and a final 
decision appears to have been come to by 
the Italian Government to reject the inter- 
national proposals, and to carry out the 
excavations themselves, with Italian money 
only. The task for the Italian Government 
to tackle single-handed is a tremendous one, 
and we fear the decision means that if the 
work be accomplished at all it can only be 
finished at some very distant date. 


A grand historical pageant is announced to 
take place at St. Albans, Hertfordshire, on 
July 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, at three 
o’clock each afternoon, when episodes repre- 
sentative of the history of St. Albans are to be 
given by about 1,600 performers, drawn from 
the city and the county. The selected 
episodes include: 54 B.c., the meeting of 
Julius Cesar and Cassivelaunus at Veru- 
lamium; A.D. 61, Boadicea storms and burns 
Verulamium; A.D. 303, the martyrdom of 
St. Alban; A.D. 739, the founding of St. 
Albans Monastery by Offa, King of Mercia ; 
A.D. 1381, the peasants’ revolt and the men 
of St. Albans ; a.D. 1461, the second battle 
of St. Albans; and a.p. 1572, the visit of 
Queen Elizabeth to Sir Nicholas Bacon at 
Gorhambury and reception by the Mayor 
and Corporation of St. Albans. 


ke ‘de 

Yet another historical pageant is to be held 
this summer, Porchester having decided to 
hold one in the grounds of Porchester Castle 
on June 28 and 29. Among the scenes 
proposed to be included in the pageant pro- 
gramme are a Druidical sacrifice in the year 
A.D. 20, the establishment of a priory of 
Augustine monks in 1138, a proclamation 
issued by Edward II. in 1321, Henry V. 
departing for Harfleur just before the Battle 
of Agincourt, Henry VIII. at Porchester 
Castle in 1526, Queen Elizabeth granting 
a renewal of the ancient customs to the 
villagers, and the liberation of the French 
prisoners from the castle in 1814 as the con- 
cluding scene. Is not the pageant idea in 
danger of being overworked ? 





Che Discovery of 
@Gold Bracelets near Crapford. 


By R. HoLt-WHITE. 
> el 
“aN July, 1906, the manager of the 
Sand, Gravel, and Brick Works, 
situate on the Wansunt Estate, 
between Bexley and Crayford, 
brought a gold armlet, or bracelet, with open 
ends, to the Vicar of Bexley, who has inter- 
ested himself in antiquities, reporting that 
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THE GOLD BRACELETS FOUND IN JULY, 1906. 


seven other similar ones had been found as 
his men were quarrying gravel in a very large 
pit which has been for several years past 
cutting away, for a considerable depth, part 
of the southern side of the Cray Valley, 
immediately north of, and close to, Dartford 
Heath. With the Vicar’s assistance all these 
gold ornaments were secured for, and are 
now to be seen in the gold-room of the 
British Museum. They are of two patterns, 
apparently, one being of rather more massive 
character than the other, and vary somewhat 
in size, but are, roughly, about 2 to 2? inches 





in diameter, composed of very pure gold, 
without any ornament or chasing whatever, 
with flattened terminals. The eight are figured 
on this page. Their weights are as follows: 


Oz. dwt. gr. 

No. I 2,080 grains = 4 6 16 
No. 2 2,046 ,, = ¢ §) 6 
No. 3 2015 », = 4 3 23 
No. 4 ba. 3 = 2 1§ I0 
No. 5 1,070 ,, = 2c a:% 
No. 6 1,070 ,, = 24% 
No. 7 1,060 _ ,, = 2 4 4 
Nae ... 8047 ss = 2 g 35 
Total weight of gold = 24 8 6 
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On February 4 of the present year nine 
more bracelets, similar to those already 
described, were found in the same pit, within 
a short distance of the previous discovery. 
These have been taken possession of by the 
Treasury, and will no doubt in a short time 
join the others in our National Museum. The 
Vicar of Bexley, who visited the gravel-pit 
immediately upon the first find being reported 
to him, writes that, on examination, he came 
to the conclusion that the bracelets were 
found about 3 feet below the present surface 
of the ground, and that he thought that he 
saw indications of a burial and of a layer of 
burnt wood and bones. The present writer, 
who visited the spot soon after the second dis- 
covery, and closely questioned a workman who 
was present at the time, was told that there 
were no signs whatever of any burnt earth or 
wood or bones at this later find. Probably 
all the articles were hidden for safety, as was 
the case with the various hoards of bronze 
implements which have been discovered at 
different times. 

There is no doubt that these gold brace- 
lets belong to the Bronze Period, and perhaps 
may be assigned to, roughly, circa 700 B.C., 
when, prior to later discoveries in the South 
of Europe, Ireland, and perhaps Wales, were 
the chief sources of gold, which was found in 
quantities sufficient to become an article of 
commerce. As is well known, numerous 
ornaments of gold found in Ireland are to be 
seen in the Royal Hibernian Museum at 
Dublin, and at the British Museum ; but not 
many such objects have been found in Eng- 
land, the British Museum only possessing, 
for instance, one bracelet similar to these 
recently found Kentish ones: this was dis- 
covered at Tisbury, Wilts. Two smaller 
ones, however, of lighter make, but very 
similar pattern, are exhibited there: these 
were found near Beachy Head, Sussex. 

Kent, that prolific source of antiquities of 
many kinds, may nevertheless claim to have 
produced three bracelets of very similar 
pattern to these recent discoveries, which 
were described by the late Mr. Edward 
Pretty, F.S.A., in the fifth volume of Archao- 
logia Cantiana, pp. 41-44, where they are 
illustrated in colours. Mr. Pretty purchased 
these in 1861, when they were stated to have 
been “found in the Medway below Ayles- 


ford enclosed in a box, which was not 
produced, but was alleged to have been 
thrown again into the river.” They subse- 
quently became the property of the Kent 
Archeological Society, and were placed in 
the museum at Maidstone. These bracelets 
have traces of slight chasing, otherwise they 
are very like our most recent Kentish finds, 
though the terminals are not so much 
flattened out. 
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Gn Mrfordshire Willage in the 
Chirteenth Century. 


By ADOLPHUS BALLARD, M.A., LL.B. 
HEN a man attempts to reconstruct 

a picture of the past, he is naturally 

asked what is his authority. In 

attempting to draw a picture of 
ancient Bladon, reliance will be made on 
the survey of the manor contained in the 
Hundred Rolls,* and on two sets of bailiffs’ 
accounts preserved in the Record Office, the 
earlier extending from 1243 to 1250, and the 
later dealing with the two years 1262 and 
1263.t The details of these documents are 
wearisome in the extreme, but they will 
supply the dry bones from which we can 
reconstruct old Bladon in the same way as 
Sir Richard Owen could reconstruct pre- 
historic animals from their fossil bones. 

But before the evidence of these docu- 
ments can be considered, we must first 
answer a few questions about the geography 
of the village ; fully one half of the parish is 
above the 300-feet contour line, and the 
greater part of the remainder slopes gradually 
down to the Evenlode, which forms its 
natural boundary on the south-west. The 
southern boundary is formed by two large 
woods called Bladon Heath and Burleigh 
Wood, but the other boundaries are all 
artificial, and of these Blenheim Park wall 
on the west is the most prominent. 

The land within these boundaries presented 
a very different appearance in the thirteenth 
century from what it does to-day ; the woods 


* Ti. Ser. 
+ Ministers’ Accounts, 962 (4) and 957 (5). 
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were probably far more extensive. Domes- 
day Book states that the wood at Bladon 
was a league (12 furlongs) in length and 
half a league in breadth ; to-day the extreme 
measurements of these woods are about 
9 furlongs by 3 furlongs. Then, in the thir- 
teenth century, the land was all cultivated on 
the open field system, the principles of which 
are probably known to every reader of the 
Antiquary. 

Our documents do not tell us the area of 
the cultivated land in the manor, but they 
give details from which this number can 
be approximately ascertained. The Hundred 
Rolls state that the lord of the manor, who 
till 1269 was the King, held two carucates 
in demesne—in other words, that his home 
farm employed two plough teams, while 
the land in the occupation of the tenants 
amounted to 144 virgates. But a virgate 
was the fourth part of a carucate, so that the 
area of the cultivated land amounted to 
224 virgates. The text-books tell that the 
number of acres in a virgate varied from 
manor to manor ; and so we must attempt to 
discover the number of acres in a Bladon 
virgate. 

The bailiffs’ accounts invariably state the 
quantity of each kind of corn that was used 
for seed; those for other manors of later 
date also state the number of acres on which 
this corn was sown, but this information is 
not given in any of our documents. How- 
ever, the accounts for the neighbouring 
manor of Combe in 1277 state that there 
2 bushels each of wheat and barley and 
4 bushels of oats were sown on an acre. 
Our accounts show that in the years 1246 
and 1249 13 quarters of wheat, 5 quarters of 
barley, and 40 quarters of oats were sown on 
the demesne at Bladon, and, according to 
the rates in use at Combe a few years later, 
these figures show that 52 acres of wheat, 
20 acres of barley, and 80 acres of oats were 
planted in those two years. From the fact 
that the area under crop in 1249 was pre- 
cisely the same as it was three years earlier, 
we gather that Bladon was a three-field 
manor, and that the field which produced 
oats in one year was fallow the next and 
wheat in the third year. Now, the area 
under oats in 1245 was 83 acres in extent, so 
that the two carucates in demesne at Bladon 
VOL. III. 





were about 235 acres in extent, the tenants’ 
virgate was about 29 acres, and the whole 
of the cultivated area was about 640 acres. 
But it must not be thought that these acre 
strips were a statute acre in extent ; the old 
maps of Oxfordshire, published by the 
Clarendon Press, show that the customary 
acre in Oxfordshire varied from go to 120 
poles. 

To drive the two ploughs employed on the 
demesne farm four ploughmen were em- 
ployed at a wage of 5s. each and an allow- 
ance of 36 bushels of corn every year; there 
was also a carter who received a similar 
allowance of corn and a wage of 3s. 6d. a 
year, and these five were the only regularly 
paid labourers. Most of the other necessary 
labour was supplied by the tenants as part of 
the consideration for which they held their 
lands; eight of these tenants, who held a 
virgate each, employed their teams for three 
days each on the demesne, while six others, 
holding half a virgate each, provided nine 
days’ ploughing between them. But the 
greater part of their forced labour was per- 
formed in the autumn; the eight virgaters 
worked on the demesne every day between 
Midsummer and Michaelmas except Saturday, 
each had to find two men to work on two 
days, and every tenant on the manor had to 
bring his whole family to work for one day 
at the “metebedrip.” For this work they 
received some allowances, with which we 
will deal later. The six half-virgaters per- 
formed only half the work that was required 
of the virgaters, while the three cottagers 
worked only one day a week from Midsummer 
to Michaelmas. It might be thought that the 
forced labour of these seventeen men, amount- 
ing in all to 850 days in the year, with the 
twenty-seven days’ labour performed by the 
free tenants, would supply all the labour 
required for cutting the lord’s hay and reaping 
his corn; but the accounts frequently show 
a payment of ros. for extra mowing, and in 
1262 and 1263 there were payments of 
12s. 6d. and 15s. for extra reaping. 

But after all the processes of agriculture, 
it was a wretched crop that rewarded the 
farmer; in the harvests of 1243-1249* the 
average yield of wheat was 5} bushels per 
acre, that of barley less than 9 bushels, and 

* See table appended. 
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that of oats less than 74 bushels to the acre. 
The best crop of wheat was less than 
63 bushels in 1244, and the worst was 
3% bushels in 1246; the best crop of barley 
was 10} bushels in 1249, and the worst was 
74 bushels in 1244. The best crop of oats 
was 12} bushels in 1244, and the worst was 
that of 1243, when the crop actually yielded 
4 bushels less than the seed. One explana- 
tion of these poor crops may be found in the 
fact that neither the survey in the Hundred 
Rolls nor the accounts afford evidence either 
that the tenants were obliged to weed the 
lord’s crops, or that any payment was made 
for weeding. And it must be remembered 
that there were sundry pickings before the 
crop reached the lord’s barn—the rector 
would take every tenth sheaf by way of tithe, 
and the reapers received a quarter of a sheaf 
every day that they reaped. 

The bailiffs’ accounts set out in detail how 
the produce of the harvest was disposed of ; 
thus, in 1246, of the 35 quarters of wheat 
produced in the preceding year, 13 quarters 
were used for seed, 12 quarters were given 
to the ploughmen and carter, and 10 quarters 
were sold for 23s. 4d. A quantity of corn 
was always sold from Bladon while it was in 
the King’s hands; thus, in 1245 there were 
sold— 





P ae oe Ie 

20 quarters of wheat at 2s. 4d. a quarter... 2 6 8 
24 ,, of barley at Is. 6d. a quarter... 0 3 9 
32 ~=«4,  #£«XOfmixedcornatis.4d.aquarter 2 2 8 
73. 5, Of oats at Is. 1d. a quarter 319 1 
8 12 2 


But the receipts from the sale of corn 
did not average much more than half this 
amount. In 1263 the surplus of the crop of 
wheat was not sold, but was delivered to the 
King’s baker, and 2d. a quarter was paid for 
its carriage to Oxford, where the King was 
evidently in residence at his palace of Beau- 
mont. 

Next to the corn, the hay crop was the 
most valuable produce of the manor, and the 
bailiff accounts for an average of £3 a year 
for hay sold. Most of this came from Long 
Acre, a meadow on the banks of the Evenlode, 
which still bears its old name; this was 
mowed by the forced labour of the tenants, 
each of whom was allowed to take home 


with him on every day he mowed as much 
hay as he could lift as high as his breast on 
his scythe, and also to turn his horses hobbled 
into the meadow while he was mowing. 
There was another meadow in Woodstock 
Park, known as Lawmead, to mow which the 
tenants had to work and provide an assistant 
on one day in every year, and again they 
were allowed to take home a bundle of 
hay. 

The accounts under review differ from the 
later accounts of other manors in that they 
contain no account of the live stock, a list 
of which was usually endorsed on similar 
accounts, and it is only from incidental 
references to stock bought and sold that we 
can learn anything about the animals kept on 
the manor. A horse was bought in 1243 for 
14s., and in the following year and again in 
1263 two oxen were bought for ros. 6d. 
each ; it was only the old stock that was sold. 
Two old oxen were sold in 1244 for 12s., 
and a feeble horse was sold in 1249 for 
2s. 8d.; even animals that died of natural 
causes were turned into money, and in 1243 
the bailiff accounted for 3s. 6d. for an ox 
that had died of the murrain. There are no 
records of any transactions in sheep or pigs 
at Bladon, nor for butter and cheese, which 
at Combe about this time produced an 
average of 25s. a year. Nor is there any 
evidence that beans or peas were planted at 
Bladon during the years under review. 

But the lord had a more lucrative source 
of income than his demesne farm; every 
tenant in the manor was bound to have his 
corn ground at the lord’s mill, and its profits 
averaged 35s.ayear. The mill was closed for 
repairs in the spring of 1248, and after it had 
been repaired a new system of book-keeping 
appears to have been adopted ; previously 
the farm of the mill had been returned in 
one sum without any details, but in 1248 we 
find that the miller was paid a wage of 4s., 
which was increased in the following year to 
5s. From 1248 onwards the tolls of the mill, 
which were paid in kind, are set out at length 
in the accounts; in 1249 they were: 8 quarters 
of wheat sold for 13s. 4d., 12 quarters of 
malt sold for 18s., and 6 bushels of oatmeal 
sold for 2s. 6d., a total of #1 13s. 10d. A 
new mill-stone was bought in 1263 for 4s. 

Passing now to the villagers, we find that 
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nineteen were styled servé, or serfs, and that 
five were freeholders; eight of these servi 
held a virgate each, which, as we have seen, 
consisted of some twenty-nine acre strips scat- 
tered throughout the open fields of the manor. 
Six held half a virgate each, and five were 
cottagers; for their house and land the 
virgaters paid 3s. 6d. each, and performed 
the works to which we have referred. The 
half-virgaters paid 1s. 10d. each, and like- 
wise performed certain services, while three 
of the cottagers paid 18d. each. But there 
is one day’s work which requires a little more 
notice: to the ‘‘ metebedrip” every tenant 
of the manor, whether servile or free, was 
bound to bring all his family to do a day’s 
reaping, but during this day’s work they were 
provided with food at the lord’s expense. 
For instance, in 1245 the flour from 
84 bushels of wheat was baked for bread for 
this day’s food, and, in addition, the bailiff 
expended 4s. in beer, 3s. rod. in meat, 
6d. in cheese, and 2d. in salt, so that a good 
meal was provided for the reapers; and 
though details are not given, a somewhat 
similar amount was expended in every 
year. 

The freeholders were less heavily bur- 
dened: three persons held two virgates 
jointly, for which they paid a rent of ros. 
a year, and performed three days’ ploughing, 
provided fifteen days’ work in the autumn, 
and with their families came to the “ mete- 
bedrip”; a fourth held a virgate at 5s. a 
year and somewhat similar services; while 
the fifth was William the Fisherman, who 
held a house and 3 acres, and a certain 
island, with the fishery as far as Osney Weir, 
at gs. a year, and one boon work, while the 
lord reserved for himself the produce of one 
day’s fishing in every year. But we must 
not think of this fishery as merely the right 
to fish with rod and line from the river 
banks, for which so many persons pay high 
prices to-day on certain rivers. Domesday 
Book is full of reference to fish-traps and weirs, 
and at this very time the eels from the mill- 
stream at Woodstock realized 20s. a year, the 
price of eight or ten quarters of wheat. 
During the eight years 1243-1250 the rents 
of the tenants amounted to an average of 
43 3% a year, but in 1279 they had in- 
creased to £ 3 7s. gd.; and the total number 





of days’ work in the latter year amounted to 
877, from both the servile and the free 
tenants. ; 

But, it will be said, if the tenants worked 
so frequently on the demesne, what time 
could they devote to the cultivation of 
their own holdings? A little consideration 
will answer this question; each of them 
probably had some grown-up sons living 
with them, and so long as the work was per- 
formed by some capable person, it made no 
difference to the lord whether it was per- 
formed by the tenant in person or by deputy ; 
no mention of these grown-up sons is made 
in the Hundred Rolls, for they were not 
census returns, but merely custumals to in- 
form the lord of the rents and services due 
from his tenants. 

Although a large number of these tenants 
were styled serfs, yet their position was far 
removed from absolute slavery: families 
could not be separated as under the 
American system; the work that was re- 
quired from them was fixed by custom ; 
their cattle and furniture and earnings were 
their own, and they could recover it by law 
from any person (except their lord) who took 
it from them, and they could remain away 
from the village in which they were born by 
paying chivage to their lords; their sons 
could, and occasionally did, rise in the 
world. Grostete, who was Bishop of Lincoln 
at the very time these accounts were written, 
was the son of a serf, as was Sir Walter 
Manny, the famous General of the next 
century. The only mark of serfdom recorded 
in the Bladon survey was the payment “ pro 
redemptione puerorum suorum,” a payment 
for permission for their sons to go to school 
and leave the manor, and for their daughters 
to marry outside the King’s demesne, which 
in the neighbouring manor of Handborough 
was 4d. All the tenants, both free and 
servile, had to make suit to the lord’s court 
within the manor, and were there fined for 
their transgressions against manorial rules ; 
and the pleas and perquisites of the court 
made no small addition to the lord’s in- 
come. 

The economic position of the villagers 
requires some little investigation. We have 
seen that eight serzé held a virgate each of 
some 29 acres, of which one-third — say, 
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10 acres—would be in fallow every year; of 
the remainder, according to the rule by which 
all the holders of land in any field, whether 
lord or tenant, followed the same course of 
cultivation as their neighbours, 8 acres would 
be in wheat, 2 in barley, and g in oats. 
Their average produce for the seven harvests, 
1243 to 1249, would be 42 bushels of wheat, 
174 of barley, and 67 of oats; of this pro- 
duce, 16 bushels of wheat, 4 of barley, and 
36 of oats would be required for seed the 
following year, leaving a net produce of 
26 bushels of wheat, 134 of barley, and 
31 of oats. Deduct from this the 40 bushels 
of corn which, according to the scale of 
allowances in force in the neighbouring 
manors, was the usual quantity required by 
a man and his family in one year,* and the 
tenant would have about 4 quarters of corn 
for sale, which would not realize more than 
7s. or 8s., and out of this he had to pay a 
money rent of 3s. 6d. to his lord. But these 
calculations are based on the average pro- 
duce, and in years in which one of the crops 
failed, as in 1243 the oats failed, he would 
be decidedly in evil plight. The position of 
a half-virgater was naturally worse: his average 
crop would be 21 bushels of wheat, 9. of 
barley, and 33 of oats—a crop which, after 
the deduction of seed for the following year, 
would be insufficient to furnish him with the 
necessary 40 bushels of corn for bread and 
beer. He would have to work for wages to 
earn the cash for payment of his rent. Of 
course, the cottager would be obliged to work 
for wages the whole year round. But it must 
be remembered that all the tenants kept some 
live stock, and that their pigs would keep them 
in meat all the year round; they would be 
entitled to fuel from the woods, their clothes 
were homespun and home-made, and, as we 
have seen, they received certain allowances 
of corn and hay when they reaped and 
mowed. The forced labour of the virgater 
was seventy-three days a year. 

This picture differs from that of the villein 
tenant at Cuxham drawn by Professor Thorold 
Rogers (Six Centuries of Work and Wages, 
p. 175); but its differences may be accounted 
for by the facts that Cuxham was more fertile 
than Bladon, the average yield of wheat at 


* A bushel of wheat will make twelve 4-pound 
loaves. 


Cuxham being 1o bushels to the acre, and 
that the price of wheat in the decade 1330- 
1340 was 4s. 8d.—more than double the 
price in 1243—while rent and services re- 
mained the same. 

But now let us consider what the estate 
was worth to the lord; and a tabular state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditure will 
help us to answer this question. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
MICHAELMAS, 1243. 
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But these expenses must be set against the 
receipts from the demesne, so that the net 
farming profit that year was £3 9s. 104d. ; 
1243 was a good year, but in 1263 the 
sales from the demesne amounted only to 
43 12s. 2d, while the expenses were 
45 2s. 11}d., showing a loss in that year 
of £1 10s. 9}d.; but these calculations made 
no allowance for the interest on the capital 
employed in stocking the farm, nor for the 
rent of the land, and the profit in 1243 of 
43 98. 10}d. was obtained only by the 
employment of the tenants without payment 
for 877 days in the year. If the lord had 
been obliged to obtain hired labour for the 
performance of their work, even at the rate 
of 1d. a day, he would have spent £ 3 13s. 1d. 
in wages, which would have more than swal- 
lowed up the profit. That being so, it is 
obvious that this system of dominical farming 
with forced labour was bound to cease as 
soon as the tenants struck against their work, 
and as soon as the lords could find tenants 
to rent their lands, and other employment 


























for the capital they had sunk in their 
stock. 

Everyone knows of the Black Death, and 
how under its ravages a large number of the 
labouring population died in the middle of 
the fourteenth century; immediately there 
was an increased demand for labour, and the 
serfs struck against their forced labour to 
their lords, and went where they could obtain 
higher wages. In vain did Parliament forbid 
the payment of higher wages than those 
customary the year before the plague ; and in 
the fifteenth century the system of dominical 
farming died a natural death. In many 
places the lords evicted their servile tenants 
and turned the whole manor into one large 
sheep-farm, but at Bladon the subsequent 
history was very different. 

There is in the British Museum a rental 
of Bladon, dated 1545,* which shows that 
the whole manor was then let to tenants, who 
paid for the bury lands £7 6s. 8d., and for 
the other lands (called in a later document 
free and customary lands) £4 os. 1#d. 
Another document in the same collection 
of manuscriptst tells how the bury lands came 
into existence. The King wished to enlarge 
Woodstock Park by taking into it certain 
lands in the occupation of his tenants in the 
manors of Bladon, Combe, and Wootton, 
and to secure their consent to his so doing, 
he granted out his demesne to them in 
parcels, for which they paid money rents ; 
and the land so granted out was known as 
bury lands. There was an attempt during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth to evict the 
tenants from these bury lands, on the ground 
that they were only tenants at will; but it 
evidently failed, as these lands were still in 
the possession of tenants when the manor 
was granted to the Duke of Marlborough 
by Queen Anne. 

Although the dominical system proved a 
failure in the fifteenth century, yet it was the 
only possible system in the earlier centuries, 
when land was plentiful and coin was scarce, 
when there was no demand for labour, and 
no opportunities for the employment of 
capital; by it the labourer was enabled to 
obtain his food and clothes from the land 
he tilled, and the lord secured the labour he 
required to provide him and his retinue with 


* Lansdown MSS., 758. t 27-46. 
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food. But it was bound to fail as soon as 
there was a demand for labour. 


TABLE SHOWING YIELD OF CORN Crops. 
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Che Wrasses of England.* 


ea 


IS volume, unless we are much 
mistaken, will prove to be one of 
the most useful and popular of 
the series of “ Antiquary’s Books.” 
Notwithstanding the large number of publica- 
tions on the subject of monumental brasses, 
including a small manual by Mr. Macklin 
himself, which appeared in 1889, there is 
ample room for this volume by one who is 
the President of the Monumental Brass 
Society, and who is admittedly the most 
skilful expert as to their interpretation and 
history. The particular attraction of this 
book is its admirable arrangement in historic 
periods, and the clearness with which par- 
ticular subjects, such as the heraldry, archi- 
tectural ornament, and foreign workmanship, 
are treated. Then, too, the special appen- 
dices which deal with certain matters per- 
taining to these memorials are not run to- 
gether in small print at the end of the 





* The Brasses of England, by Herbert W. Macklin, 
M.A. With eighty-five illustrations. London: 
Methuen and Co., 1907. Demy 8vo., pp. xx, 336. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. We are much indebted to Messrs. 
Methuen for the loan of three blocks to illustrate 
this notice. 
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THOMAS POWNDER, MERCHANT, AND HIS WIFE EMMA, 1525 (Sf. MARY QUAY, IPSWICH). 


volume, where they are likely to be over- 
looked, but are arranged at the_end of the 
chapters with which they have most concern. 
Thus chapter vii. deals with the Lancas- 
trian period, 1400-1453, and to this there 





are two appendices, the one dealing with the 
woolstaplers and the other with the legal 
profession. This is just as it should be, for 
during that period the woolstaplers formed 
the most influential trade guild of the country, 
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and the brasses to their memory, particularly 
in Gloucestershire and Lincolnshire, were of 
the first importance. The brass student in 
this case, instead of having to look up half a 
dozen different authorities to discover what 
is necessary for his purpose as to wool- 
stapling, finds everything requisite concisely 
put together in a few pages by Mr. Macklin, 
together with a full list of other brasses of 
the same character. The like is also the 
case with regard to the special costume of 
leading members of the legal profession, and 
it is in the Lancastrian period that there is 
such an interesting series of brasses in 
memory of judges and other distinguished 
lawyers. 

In the same manner the chapter on the 
Wars of the Roses— 1453-1485 —has for 
appendices short but admirable treatises on 
chalice brasses, heart brasses, and shroud 
brasses. Chapter xi., which gives the story 
of brasses of the Tudor period—1485-1547— 
has two appendices, which deal respectively 
with the Edwardian and Marian transitions, 
and with the merchant companies and their 
arms. 

As to the illustrations, we should have 
liked more; but considering the modest 
price of the book, we perhaps ought to be 
well content with the eighty-five that are 
given. At all events, those that are supplied 
are excellent of their kind and particularly 
well selected. We are glad to note that 
there are no attempts in this volume to 
give photographic pictures of brasses; for 
such illustrations, however faithful, are 
usually quite unsatisfactory, and give more 
details of the crudities of the stone in which 
the brass is set than of the actual memorial. 

In the chapter on brasses of foreign 
workmanship, a good illustration (here re- 
produced) is given of the interesting Flemish 
brass to Thomas Pownder, merchant, and 
his wife Emma, 1525, which is in the church 
of St. Mary Quay, Ipswich. It bears the 
arms of the Merchant Adventurers, and 
forms a complete engraved picture of most 
skilful arrangement. When studying it, we 
cannot doubt that the faces of this merchant 
and his wife are intended to be faithful 
portraits. 

Another remarkably good illustration of a 
brass of a totally different character is that 
to Robert Ingylton, 1472, and his three 








ROBERT INGYLTON, ESQ., AND HIS WIVES MAR- 
GARET, CLEMENS, AND ISABELLA, 1472 (THORN- 
TON, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE). 


wives— Margaret, Clemens, and Isabella— 
which occurs at Thornton, Buckingham- 
































































note and at one time Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, is not represented in any kind of 


for Robert Ingylton, who was a lawyer of 
legal costume, but in full armour. 
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This brass is of considerable charm, 
owing to the beautiful character of the 
canopies by which the four main figures are 

It is otherwise rather curious, 


ANNUNCIATION, FROM THE BRASS OF WILLIAM PORTER, S.T.P., 1824 (HEREFORD CATHEDRAL). 
surmounted. 





shire. 
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The somewhat debased brasses of the 
Tudor period have usually been too much 
overlooked in works of this description ; but 
Mr. Macklin shows us that, although the art 
is degraded as compared with that of pre- 
vious centuries, the interest even of an 
artistic character is by no means inconsider- 
able. There is, for instance, a considerable 
degree of merit pertaining to the representa- 
tion of the Annunciation as portrayed in the 
head of the brass of William Porter, 1524, 
in Hereford Cathedral, although Mr. Macklin 
terms it “a most inartistic renaissance 
canopy.” William Porter was the Warden 
of New College, Oxford, and held in addi- 
tion a canonry of Hereford. 

The volume is exceptionally well indexed, 
and it is a pleasure to be able to recommend 
it without any reservation. 


Che Progress of Antiquarian 
Reseatch up to and in the 
ineteenth Century.* 


By S1r EDWARD BRABROOK, C.B., V.-P.S.A. 
—>—_— 
Erta*<aa| OH N LELAND is said to have had 
the title of Antiquary conferred 
upon him by Henry VIII. A 
Society of Antiquaries, over which 
Archbishop Parker presided, was founded at 
the house of Sir Robert Cotton in 1572, the 
fourteenth year of Queen Elizabeth. Among 
its members were Lancelot Andrews, Bishop 
of Winchester, William Camden, Sir William 
Dethicke, Garter, William Lambarde, James 
Ley, Earl of Marlborough, John Stow, Mr. 
Justice Whitelock, and many other anti- 
quaries of distinction. James I., “alarmed 
for the arcana of his Government, and, as 
some think, for the Established Church,” put 
an end to the Society in 1604. It remained 
in abeyance during the whole of the seven- 
teenth century, though Mr. Ashmole records 
an “antiquaries’ feast” as having been held 
on July 2, 1659, and the author of the 
historical introduction to the first volume 
* A presidential address to the Lewisham Anti- 
quarian Society and the Balham and District Anti- 
quarian and Natural History Society at their respective 
annual meetings in January, 1907. 
VOL. III. 








of Archeologia enumerates many great anti- 
quaries who lived at that time. 

Among these are Sir William Dugdale, 
John Selden, Aubrey, Weever, Fuller, and a 
host of others. The sacred lamp of archeology 
was thus kept alight without any organization 
for supplying it with oil ; tillon November 5, 
1707, a few antiquaries of that day agreed to 
meet every Friday at six o’clock at the Bear 
Tavern in the Strand, and discuss the history 
and antiquities of Great Britain preceding the 
reign of James I. They discreetly resolved 
not to sit later than ten o’clock. They after- 
wards removed to the Young Devil Tavern, 
and subsequently to the Fountain Tavern in 
Fleet Street. Le Neve presided over these 
gatherings, and among those who attended 
them were Rymer, Madox, Browne Willis, 
and Stukeley. In 1717 they organized them- 
selves into a formal Society, which is the 
Society of Antiquaries of London now exist- 
ing. They agreed to meet every Wednesday 
evening, and that each member should pay 
ten shillings and sixpence on his admission 
and one shilling on the first Wednesday in 
every month towards defraying the expense 
of engraving and publishing matters approved 
by the majority. 

The minutes of their proceedings are care- 
fully kept in the archives of the Society, and 
form a most interesting record, which I 
hope will some day be given to the public. 
Volume 1 contains the report of the meetings 
from January 1, 1718, to October 26, 1732, 
and is nearly all, I believe, in the handwriting 
of Dr. Stukeley, the secretary. It is headed 
“The Minute Book of the Antiquarian Society, 
London, 1718,” underneath which is the ap- 
propriate motto: Vec veniam antiquis, sed 
honorem et premia posci, which may be 
roughly translated, “I do not ask indulgence 
merely, but honour and reward, for the old 
things ”"—a motto which I rather prefer to 
Von extinguetur now in use. The ingenious 
secretary prefixes the following to his formal 
record : 

“ THE study of AnTiquitys has ever been 
esteemed a considerable part of good literature 
no less curious than useful: whether we regard 
it as assisting us in a clearer understanding 
the invaluable writings of the antient and 


-learned Nations, or as it preserves the vener- 


able remains of our Ancestors. Therefore 
Ss 
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the forming a SociETy to carry on so good 
a work by their joint endeavors must be 
accounted laudable and highly conducive to 
those purposes. 

“* AND whereas our own country abounds 
with valuable reliques of the former ages, 
now in the custody of private gentlemen, or 
lying in obscurity ; and more are daily dis- 
covered either by chance or by the diligence 
of such as tread in the commendable foot- 
steps of those who revived the spirit of this 
kind of learning among us, in the last century : 
to the end the knowledge of them may become 
more universal, be preserv’d and transmitted 
to futurity, several gentlemen have agreed to 
form themselves into such a Society here in 
London, with a design at their own charge, 
to collect and print all accounts of antient 
Monuments that come to their hands whether 
Ecclesiastic or Civil, which may be commu- 
nicated to them from all parts of the kingdoms 
of Great Bryttain and Ireland, such as Old 
Citys, Stations, Camps, public Buildings, 
Roads, Temples, Abbys, Churches, Statues, 
Tombs, Busts, Inscriptions, Castles, Ruins, 
Altars, Ornaments, Utensils, Habits, Seals, 
Armour, Pourtraits, Medals, Urns, Pave- 
ments, Mapps, Charts, Manuscripts, Genea- 
logy, Historys, Observations, Emendations 
of Books, already published, and whatever 
may properly belong to the History of 
Bryttish Antiquitys.” 

Then follow the articles or original rules 
under which the Society was constituted 
before it received its Royal Charter in the 
twenty-fifth year of King George II. (1752) 
and the minutes, all very neatly written 
and some of them embellished with careful 
sketches of the objects exhibited at the 
Society’s meetings. As I hope these will 
some day be published, I need not refer to 
them in any detail, but some of the early 
minutes are interesting. Taking a few notes 
from the second volume, we find Mr. Vertue 
employed to engrave a number of drawings 
of castles and other buildings. On Novem- 
ber 9, 1732, two sketches of rock inscriptions 
from the river Taunton in New Zealand, one 
made in 1680, the other in 1730, were ex- 
hibited, and as it turned out that they 
differed considerably, a learned member 
frankly acknowledged that the later one had 
been “doctored” by him—a curious instance 








of the liberties some of the antiquaries of 
that day allowed themselves. 

On November 7, 1734, an impression of 
a seal was exhibited, which gave rise to a 
long dissertation. On March 31, 1737, when 
Mr. Vice-President Folkes was in the chair 
and twenty others were present, Mr. Ames 
presented a book called Lewis on the Isle of 
Thanet, which is still to be found in the 
Society’s library. The secretary read a 
paragraph from it about brass spear and axe 
heads. Mr. Cary made a very curious remark, 
but what that remark was does not appear. 
On November 11, 1736, Mr. Theobald had 
leave to make some extracts from the minutes. 

At each meeting one or more members 
would bring something of interest to show 
to his brethren, as the finds in a barrow, a 
deed with seal of Joan, wife of Henry IV., 
a deed of the Mayor of London dated 1446, 
a MS. almanack on vellum, 1544, and the 
like. At first the publications of the Society 
were only occasional. Thus, on May 30, 1733, 
a letter from Browne Willis on gold coins was 
proposed to be printed, but I cannot find a 
copy of this publication even in the Society’s 
own library. Other communications were 
ordered to be entered in the Society’s register 
book. It also kept a drawing-book, which 
was an old one in 1736, when Mr. Director 
Frederick made some drawings of spear- 
heads in it. At that time the affairs of the 
Society were conducted on a very modest 
scale. For the year 1736 its gross income 
was only £61, and its expenditure was but 
441, so that it increased its accumulated 
funds to £134. The Society has thus, from 
the very first, been well served by its treasurers. 

Notwithstanding the meagreness of its 
financial resources, the Society in 1737 
published an engraving by Vertue of Aggas’s 
Map of London (1560), and in 1747 com- 
menced the publication of Vetusta Monu- 
menta. 

The early meetings were meetings of the 
whole body, though the attendance on one 
occasion at least dropped as low as four. 
Now and then they appointed committees 
for special purposes, as one to view the 
Cottonian Library, and another to inquire 
into the records of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The idea of a general committee for manage- 
ment did not occur till later on, when the 
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nucleus of the Council was created. The 
Royal Charter in 1752 gave it the form 
which it still retains, and provided that 
the Council should at all times thereafter 
consist of twenty-one persons, whereof the 
President for the time being should always 
be one. It declared the King to be the 
Founder and Patron of the Society, and 
nominated Martin Folkes as the first Presi- 
dent, and Viscount Fitzwilliam, Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham, Sir John Evelyn, Bart., 
Sir Joseph Ayloffe, Bart., Sir C.C. Dormer, Kt., 
James West, James Theobald, Charles Comp- 
ton, Philip Yorke, Samuel Gale, Edward 
Umfreville, P. C. Webb, and Daniel Wray, 
Esquires ; John Ward, LL.D., Jeremiah Mil- 
les, D.D., Cromwell Mortimer, M.D., Richard 
Rawlinson, LL.D., Browne Willis, LL.D., 
George Vertue, and Joseph Ames, gentle- 
men, as the other members of Council. It 
empowered the Council within two months 
to choose new members “and by how much 
any persons shall be more excelling in the 
knowledge of the antiquities and history of 
this and other nations; by how much the 
more they are desirous to promote the honour, 
business, and emoluments of this Society ; 
and by how much the more eminent they 
shall be for piety, virtue, integrity, and 
loyalty ; by so much the more fit and worthy 
shall such person be judged of being elected 
and admitted into the said Society.” Yearly, 
on April 23, eleven out of the twenty-one 
persons of the present Council are to be 
appointed to continue in office for another 
year, and ten other members of the Society 
to be appointed in place of the ten who 
retire. ‘The Charter also enabled the Presi- 
dent, Council, and Fellows to have and 
employ one serjeant-at-mace, and such 
other servants as may be necessary and 
useful to the said Society to attend upon 
the President or his deputy upon all proper 
occasions, or to do such other things as may 
from time to time be expedient for the service 
of the Society. The object which represents 
the mace—it is not a proper mace—is a 
formidable weapon, which the President 
holds in his left hand on the occasion of 
the solemn admission of a Fellow; at other 
times it rests on the table near the cocked 
hat which in former days used to be donned 
by the President on such occasions. 





In 1754 the Society issued a series of 
queries proposed to gentlemen in the several 
parts of Great Britain, and in 1755 a pamphlet 
was published containing considerations re- 
lating to publication of papers. This bore 
fruit in 1770, when the first edition of the 
first volume of Archeologia appeared. 

Archeologia opened with the speech 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Milles, Dean of 
Exeter, on January 12, 1769, when he 
became President on the death of the 
Bishop of Carlisle. It is wholly occupied 
with the praise of his predecessor ; but it set 
the fashion of the long series of anniversary 
addresses which have continued to be de- 
livered to the present time, and are always 
followed by the resolution that the thanks of 
the Society be given to the President for his 
address, and that he be requested to allow 
it to be printed. The address is always 
of the same type—dwells on the merits of 
deceased members, reviews the antiquarian 
work of the year, and congratulates the 
Society on its growing prosperity and use- 
fulness. The late Lord Carnarvon tried the 
experiment of omitting the obituary, but 
failed. 

I may now pass on tothe principal subject 
of this address, which is the progress that 
antiquarian research made during the nine- 
teenth century. For this purpose, I think I 
cannot do better than compare vol. xiii. of 
Archeologia, which was issued in 1800, with 
vol, lvii., the first part of which was issued in 
1900. Among the communications printed 
in vol. xiii. is one which exactly suits our 
purpose. It is the memorable account 
rendered by John Frere, Esq., F.R.S., F.A.S., 
of flint weapons discovered at Hoxne, in 
Suffolk, read on June 22, 1797, and illustra- 
ted by two plates of fine typical leaf-shaped 
palzolithic implements. He said : ‘‘ They are, 
I think, evidently weapons of war, fabricated 
and used by a people who had not the use of 
metals. They lay in great numbers at the 
depth of about 12 feet, in a stratified soil, 
which was dug into for the purpose of raising 
clay for bricks. The situation in which these 
weapons were found may tempt us to refer 
them to a very remote period indeed ; even 
beyond that of the present world. The 
manner in which they lie would lead to the 
persuasion that it was a place of their manu- 
S 2 
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facture and not of their accidental deposit ; 
and the numbers of them were so great that 
the man who carried on the brickwork told 
me that, before he was aware of their being 
objects of curiosity, he had emptied baskets 
full of them into the ruts of the adjoining 
road.” This remarkable communication laid 
the foundation of the science of prehistoric 
archeology. It is true that a similar imple- 
ment had been found in 1690 in Gray’s Inn 
Road, and had been preserved in Sir Hans 
Sloane’s collection, now at the British 
Museum ; but it was there catalogued as “‘a 
British weapon, found with elephant’s 
tooth.” Mr. Frere was the first person to 
perceive and declare the real significance of 
these implements. 

In 1830 ‘a good whitish grey, flat, sub- 
triangular, sharp-edged palzolithic imple- 
ment” was picked up by Mr. William 
Gutteridge, of Dallow Farm, near Luton, on 
the surface of the ground there, and it is now 
in the collection of Mr. Worthington G. 
Smith. It was kept by Mr. Gutteridge as 
one of a series of curious stones picked up on 
his farm. 

The strange thing about all this is that Mr. 
Frere’s magnificent discovery fell absolutely 
flat. His paper was read and printed and 
nobody thought anything more about it. It 
was not until 1847, just fifty years afterwards, 
that M. Boucher de Crévecceur de Perthes 
published his discoveries at Abbeville, which, 
however, had been in course of printing 
during the three previous years. A second 
volume appeared in 1857. Even these did 
not at first receive from men of science the 
attention to which they were justly entitled, 
and the first of Sir John Evans’s numerous 
contributions on this subject to Archeologia 
was not made until June, 1859. In the 
previous April he and Sir Joseph Prestwich 
had visited Abbeville, inspected M. Boucher’s 
collections, and carefully investigated the 
sites from which they had been derived. 
Among the implements contained in these 
collections, found under conditions that 


testify to their extremely remote antiquity, 
were many precisely similar to those found by 
Mr. Frere at Hoxne. 

Two years after, in 1861, Sir John Evans 
gave an account of some further discoveries. 
He said that those of Mr. Frere and M. 





Boucher de Perthes “‘ afforded strong, if not 
conclusive, evidence of the existence of man 
at that remote period, when the Siberian 
mammoth roamed through our forests, the 
extinct rhinoceros and hippopotamus fre- 
quented our marshy jungles and _ broadly- 
flowing rivers, and the mighty tigers, bears, 
and hyzenas of our caverns preyed upon 
herds of oxen and horses of species now 
extinct.” Flint implements of a similar type 
to those of Abbeville had been discovered at 
Reculvers, at Biddenham in Bedfordshire, and 
at other places, and altogether enough were 
collected to enable Sir John Evans to classify 
and distinguish their various forms. He gave 
four specimens of flakes, thirteen of pointed 
implements, and three of oval implements, 
all slightly varying ; and he urged antiquaries 
not to neglect the new field that was opening 
for their researches. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


Re 


he Coffin of 
Ciilliam Darvep, 9.D., bemp- 
stead Church, Esser. 


By G. Montacu BENTON. 
> 

HOR the excellent copyright photo- 
graph reproduced of the coffin of 
William Harvey, M.D., discoverer 
~ Of the circulation of the blood, I 
am indebted to Mr. T. Stokoe, chemist, of 
Clare, Suffolk, who has kindly allowed it to 
appear in this Journal only ; it was taken in 
1882. 

The coffin containing the remains of 
the doctor, after resting for over two cen- 
turies in the Harvey vault beneath the south 
chapel of Hempstead Church, Essex, to- 
gether with many members of the family 
who died between the years 1660 and 1830,* 
was in October, 1883, restored, and trans- 
lated with much ceremony to a sarcophagus 
of Carrara marble, provided for its reception 
in the chapel above, where there is also a 
mural monument of white marble to Harvey, 
consisting of a bust and inscription. 

* See Luscriptions in Harvey Vault and Chapel, 
Hempstead Church, co. Essex, 4to., 1886. 
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This coffin or mortuary chest is of lead, 
the upper part being fashioned into a human 
face. On the breastplate is the following 
inscription in relief: “ DOCTER | WILLIAM. 
HARVRY | DECESED . THE . 3. | OF . IVNE. 
1657 . | AGED. 79 . YEARS.” 

It may not be out of place to give a 
summary of the circumstances which led to 
the discovery, and finally the careful pre- 
servation, of this interesting relic. Dr. 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, F.R.S., whilst 
acting as assistant to a medical practitioner 
at Saffron Walden, heard of a local tradition 
which stated that a “great Doctor Harvey” 
was buried in Hempstead Church. This 
caused him to visit the church in 1847. 
He found the vault, which had been long 
neglected, practically open to the public, 
and the lead coffin cracked and exposed to 
drifting rain. On another visit, paid in 1368, 
the crack was found to be still larger, and 
whilst it was being examined a frog leaped 
out. At that time the coffin was free from 
water. A third visit was made on July 19, 
1878, and on this occasion the aperture in 
the coffin was smaller than before, owing to 
a further collapse. This rendered any de- 
tailed examination of the interior impossible, 
but it was found to be filled with a thick, 
dirty, mud-like fluid, possessing a peculiar 
organic odour. Dr. Richardson, who pub- 
lished his observations in the Lancet of 
November 30, 1878, pp. 776-778, wrote that 
“there can be little remaining of the body, 
and not much, probably, even of the 
skeleton.” 

Things remained thus until the end of 
January, 1882, when the tower of the church 
fell. Dr. Richardson again wrote to the 
Lancet on the subject of the preservation of 
Harvey’s remains. At length the Royal 
College of Physicians moved in the matter, 
and “the leaden mortuary chest . . . was 
repaired, and as far as possible restored to 
its original state,” and on October 18, 1883, 
after a short religious ceremony, was de- 
posited, with a copy of Harvey’s works and 
a roll recounting the incidents of the 
translation,* in the sarcophagus previously 
mentioned, in the presence of four repre- 
sentatives of the Harvey family, and of the 


* A duplicate roll hangs in the library of the 
College of Physicians, 








President (Sir William Jenner) and office- 
bearers of the college, and the sarcophagus 


was “sealed up for all ages.” An account 
of this ceremony will be found in the Zance¢ 
for October 20, 1883, and a copy of the in- 





scription plate is given in the Zancet (with 
other illustrations) for November 30, 1878, 
and in Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 
vol, i., Series 2. 

The following biographical notes will form 
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a fitting conclusion. William Harvey was 
born at Folkestone on April 1, 1578, in a 
house which belongs, and which he be- 
queathed, to Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, of which college he was a 
member. In 1588 he was sent to the King’s 
School, Canterbury, and in 1593 went to 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1597. He then continued his medical 
studies at the famous school at Padua, and 
graduated M.D. there in 1602; returning to 
England, he graduated M.D. at Cambridge 
in the same year. 

On April 16, 17, and 18, 1616, he de- 
livered the memorable course of lectures at 
the College of Physicians, which first made 
public his ideas concerning the circulation 
of the blood. The original MS. notes still 
exist, and are preserved in the British 
Museum. It was not until 1628, twelve 
years later, that he published at Frankfurt 
the famous book on his great discovery ; it 
is a small quarto entitled Zxerctatio 
Anatomica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in 
Animalibus. Dr. Harvey not only enriched 
the library and museum of the Royal College 
of Physicians with his collections, but also 
endowed that body in perpetuity with his 
patrimonial estate at Burmarsh, Kent. A 
pedigree of the Harvey family is given in 
Wilson’s History of the Parish of St. Lawrence, 
Pountney, London, 1831. 

In closing, I wish to acknowledge the 
kind help that I have received in preparing 
these notes from my friend Mr. Francis G. 
Binnie, of Chesterton, Cambridge. 
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Raney OOKSELLERS auctions were held 
eS at the Black Boy coffee-house in 
. Ave-Mary Lane, near Ludgate, in 


“= 4711, * and also at Nos. 109-110, 
Paternoster Row.t 


No. 108, Cheapside, opposite Bow Church, 
* Bagford (Harleian) Collection, 5996. f /did. 











was rebuilt, after the Great Fire, upon the 
sites of three ancient houses, called respect- 
ively the Black Bull, the Cardinal's Hat, 
and the Black Boy.* 

A Mr. Milward was a tobacconist at the 
Black Boy, in Red Cross Street, Barbican, 
and Roger Price hung out the B/ack Boy in 
Wapping, and issued a token.} Let us hope 
that Thomas Upton, at the Black Boy, in 
Smithfield, recovered a horse, stolen or 
strayed from Abraham Hutchings, of the 
parish, appropriately enough, of Horsington, 
near Winecanton (sic), Somersetshire. § 
William Cordwell, frame-work knitter, dwel- 
ling at the Black Boy, in Wheeler Street, 
Spitalfields, would have been more histori- 
cally correct if he had used as a sign, “a 
Student of the University of Oxford, vested 
proper,” for this was the dexter supporter of 
the London frame-work-knitter’s arms. It is 
not stated how much he paid John Moore, 
the apothecary, for the testimonial, but the 
latter induced his patient to insert an 
announcement that he had been cured by 
this knight of the pestle and mortar of the 
stone, of shortness of breath, and of a 
dropsical swelling in his legs, afterwards 
relieving his wife of an apoplexy and palsy.|| 
There was a Black Boy in Fore Street, near 
the Green Yard. Two black boys are 
represented smoking, with the motto: ‘‘Sic 
transit gloria mundi,” perhaps reminiscent 
of the tow burnt at the enthronization of a 
new Pope, to signify the transitoriness of 
earthly grandeur. 

The deeds of the present-day “rough,” 
and of the “ hooligan,” bad as they are, are 
almost gentle in comparison with the atrocities 
of those which the eighteenth century pro- 
duced. The Black Boy was evidently a sign 
which gave its name to Black Boy Alley, in 
Chick Lane, while the alley gave its name 
to the “ Black Boy Alley Gang,” who so late 
as the reign of George II. were the terror of 
the whole city. It is said to be this gang 
which is depicted engaged in acts of robbery 
and murder in Hogarth’s ninth plate of 
Industry and Idleness. But even Hogarth’s 


* Old and New London, vol. i., p. 339. 

+ Daily Advertiser, October 15, 1742. 

t Beaufoy Collection, No. 1250. 

§ Weekly Journal, —— 23, 1721. 

|| London Journal, February 17,‘ 1721. 

{| Bagford (Harleian) Collection, 5996, No. 135. 
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faithful onl powerful pencil has failed in 
giving a true picture of their diabolical deeds. 
The gang occupied some miserable tene- 
ments in the alley, where the unwary were 
decoyed by means of depraved “ females,” 
and when gagged were dragged to a conve- 
nient place for their swiftly approaching end. 
Robbed and murdered, their dead bodies 
were thrown into the Fleet Ditch. ‘To so 
alarming an extent,” says one account, “ did 
this gang carry their atrocities, that Govern- 
ment lent its aid to the ordinary police, by 
means of which the principal members were 
apprehended, and nineteen of them were 
executed at one time.” * 

Black boys and monkeys were commonly 
adopted by ladies as pets, as seen in Hogarth. 
The former were frequently united with other 
objects on the signboard, as will be seen by 
the following : 

In the sign of the Black Boy and Camel, 
the “camel” no doubt had an accessory 
signification allusive to fragrant importations 
from the East. The late Sir Henry Peek, 
of the great firm of Peek Brothers, once 
kindly informed me, in the course of my 
city wanderings, that the sculptured stone 
bas-relief of the “THREE CAMELS” over the 
entrance to the premises in Eastcheap origi- 
nated, by suggestion, with himself. Of this 
interesting prefigurement the sculptor Theed 
was the designer—the same artist who was 
responsible for the group “ Africa” at the 
south-east corner of the steps which lead 
up to the basement of the Albert Memorial. 
The camels are intended to suggest the 
transportation of the principal commodities— 
coffee, tea, and spice—in which the firm deals. 

But it should be observed that the camel 
solus was the crest already of the Grocers’ 
Company, while two camels are supporters 
of the Merchant Taylors’ arms. 

The Black Boy and Camel was the sign ot 
a noted tavern up a narrow passage a few 
yards westward of the East India House, in 
Leadenhall Street. It is said to have been 
one of the oldest taverns in London, and 
one of the places where Guy Fawkes and 
his associates assembled to concert means 
for carrying the Gunpowder Plot into effect. 

* *€ Percy reaper quoted in the Mirror, 


January 24, 1824, p. 
} Creed Collection 3 “Tavern Signs (British Museum 
Library), vol. ii. 
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The Black Boy and Comb.—This was the 
sign, apparently, of Thomas Winstone, who 
sold the famous Hungary Water once much 
in vogue, and who removed in 1722 from 
the Black Boy and Comé in Fleet Street to 
the Black Boy and Comb on Ludgate Hill, 
a toyshop at the corner of Belle Savage 
Inn.* In the History of Signboards, it is 
stated that the sign of the Comé arose from 
the combs dangling at the doors of the 
shops where they were sold. This is ques- 
tionable. Why should the Company of 
Combmakers be left in the lurch in account- 
ing for the origin of the sign? Their arms 
are: Azure a lion passant guardant between 
three combs, or ; and the crest, on a wreath a 
mount, thereon an elephant standing against 
a tree, all proper. 

The Hungary Water, advertised so much 
at the Black Boy and Comé, is, when genuine, 
a pure spirit distilled from the rosemary, and 
is strongly scented with the rich perfume of 
that aromatic plant. Salmon, in his Mew 
London Dispensatory, 1676, says of the 
flowers of the rosemary that “ they help all 
Infirmities of the Head, proceeding from 
cold and moisture, dry the Brain, quicken 
the Senses, cause Watchfulness, cure Palsies, 
strengthen the Nerves, cure the Yellow 
Jaundice, evil Breath, preserve Health, and 
keep back Old Age; you may either make 
them into a Conserve or Preserve, or make a 
strong Tincture with rectified Spirit of Wine, 
or Rhenish Wine. Of these Flowers is made 
the Queen of Hungaria’s Water, so much 
esteemed and cried up all the World over.” t 
It will be seen by the above remarks of 
Salmon that Beckmann is wrong when he 
says that the botanists of the seventeenth 
century “spoke of and extolled the various 
properties of rosemary without mentioning 
Hungary Water.”§ Beckmann observes that 
the name /eau de la reine d Hongrie was 
probably chosen by those who in later times 
prepared rosemary-water for sale, in order to 
give greater consequence and credit to their 
commodity, implying and even allowing that 


* See London J ournal, December 15, 1722. 

t Ben Jonson’s partiality for the Devil Tavern led 
him to take up his residence, as Aubrey says, “ with- 
out Temple Bar, at a combmaker’s shop.” 

+ Dispensatory, p. 119, col. a, See also R. J. 
Thornton’ s New Family Herbal, 1810, p » 29. 
§ History of Inventions, Bohn, 1846, a i, p. 317. 
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the name of agua vite, and the practice: of 
distilling spirit of wine upon aromatic herbs, 
may have- been known in Hungary so early 
as the fourteenth century.* In the adver- 
tisements alluded to the description “ right 
French Hungary Water” was due to the 
genuine French brand having been prepared 
particularly at Beaucaire, Montpelier, and 
other places in Languedoc, where rosemary 
grew in great abundance. Of the genuine it 
was announced that ‘‘one spoonful turns a 
Glass of Water as white as Milk, which the 
counterfeit Sort made here only turns of a Sky 
Colour, by reason the Spirit and Flowers are 
not so good in this Country as in France.” t 
The Black Boy and Comb was again re- 
moved in 1726 “from the Bell Savage Inn 
over the Way, next Door to the Pastry Cook’s 
on Ludgate Hill.” 

At the Black Boy and Harrow in St. 
Martin’s Lane might be had, in accordance 
with notice given by “Sir John Yeomans, 
the Great Mustard Master-General, . . . his 
new-invented Royal Flower of Mustarp- 
SEED (which will keep good in the Flower, 
as long as in the Seed).... This Noble 
Flower makes the best and most wholesome 
Mustard in the whole World, by mixing it 
according to the printed Directions, etc.” } 

At the Black Boy and Pelican (in her nest) 
“uppon Wapping Wall” dwelt, in 1667, 
Francis Palmer, a tobacconist.§ 

The Black Boy and Truss was the sign of 
John Pindar, in Bartholomew Close, West 
Smithfield. It was not till the year 1771 
that a transverse spring truss for ruptures 
was patented by Robert Brand and by many 
other persons since. But the hernial truss 
for what was called a “ bursten belly” was 
being advertised so early as 1721, the ad- 
vertisement being accompanied by a wood- 
cut representing a “blackamore” with truss 
in hand : 

‘* Made and sold only by John Pindar, at 
the Black Boy and Truss. . . . Fine Leather 
and Dimity Trusses for the Cure of Ruptures, 


* History of Inventions, Bohn, 1846, vol. i., p. 317. 

{ London Journal, April 7, 1721, and December 15, 
1722; Craftsman, September 20, and October 4, 
1729; and Daily Advertiser, No. 3,612, where there 
is a cut representing a black boy holding a comb in 
one hand, and a bottle of the water in the other. 

t London Journal, December 15, 1722. 

*§ Burn’s Beaufoy Tokens, No. 1260. 


easy to a new born Babe, and effectual in 
keeping up the Ruptures in Old and Young, 
and by far exceeds all sorts of Steel Trusses. 
Those in the Country sending their Bigness 
round their Wast, and which Side the Rup- 
ture is, may be well served. He likewise 
maketh Strait Stocking and Navel Trusses 
that are entirely of a new Invention, and the 
Experience of them has proved a wonderful 
Happiness to many Persons, even beyond 
Expectation. 

** N.B.—Those that come may depend ona 
Cure, if curable, he being never known to 
fail, his Wife being as able and dexterous in 
curing them of her own Sex. N.B.—Those 
that are disposed to have Steel Trusses, may 
have of all Sorts. N.B.—The said John 
Pindar married the Daughter of the famous 
Mr. William Jones who practised the Busi- 
ness, and kept the said House for above 
30 Years; and for preventing Mistakes, the 
House goes up with 5 stone Steps.”* 

At the Black Bull, in the neighbourhood 
of St. Giles’s, where a burial society was held, 
the first article announced “ That whereas 
many persons find it very difficult to bury 
themselves . . .”t 

The Bull sable, with horns, hoofs, and 
members ov, was an early badge of the House 
of Clare or Clarence, through which the line 
of York derived their right to the throne.{ 
This black bull was, until 1904, represented 
outside the old inn of that sign opposite 
Fetter Lane, Holborn, where, on the unim- 
peachable authority of Betsy Prig in Martin 
Chuzzlewit, “all the drinks is good.” The 
horns and hoofs of the bull were, as I 
remember, correctly gilded in accordance 
with the heraldic description of the badge of 
the ancient House of Clare. The black bull 
was used as a badge by Edward IV., in 
memory of his descent from Lionel of Ant- 
werp, Duke of Clarence. In front of the 
George Inn at Glastonbury are, or were, to be 

* London Journal, June 24, 1721; and Mist's 
Weekly Journal, September 3, 1726. 

{ Encyclopedia of Wit, circa 1800, p. 268. 

t List of signs originating from badges in Bagford’s 
Collectanea de Arte Typographia, Harleian MS., 5910, 
part ii. ; and among the badges of Richard Duke of 
York, described on a blank leaf at the beginning of 
the Digby MS., 82, Bodleian Library, Oxford, is one 
‘* Black Bolle, rough, his Hornes and his deyes and 
membrys of Gold, by the Honor of Clare” (Arche- 
ologia, vol. xviii.). 
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seen the arms of Edward IV., supported on 
the dexter side by a lion, and on the sinister 
by a bull. But what has become of the old 
lifelike sign of the Bul? with golden hoofs? 

In 1737, on the night of December 5, a 
fire broke out at Mrs. Holmes’s, the Bu// Inn 
in Holborn, which entirely consumed the 
stables, and greatly damaged those of the 
Bell Inn adjoining. By the timely assistance 
of the firemen, however, the damage was 
confined to the stables of the Au// and the 
Bell. The fire broke out in a hayloft be- 
tween the stabling of the two inns.* 

Here Mrs. Gamp at night relieved Betsy 
Prig in the nursing of Mr. Lewsome. “There 
is a gent, sir, at the Bu// in Holborn,” she 
told Mr. Mould, the undertaker, “as has 
been took ill there, and is bad abed. They 
have a day nurse as was recommended from 
Bartholomew’s, who well I knows her, Mr. 
Mould, her name bein’ Mrs. Prig, the best of 
creeturs. But she is otherways engaged at 
night, and they are in wants of night-watching, 
consequent she says to them, having re- 
posed the greatest friendliness in me for 
twenty year: ‘The soberest person going, 
and the best of blessings in a sick-room is 
Mrs. Gamp.’”+ Then again, as Mrs. Gamp 
looked out of the window of the inn, she 
remarked, ‘‘ A little dull, but not so bad as 
might be. I’m glad to see a parapidge in 
case of fire, and lots of roofs and chimley- 
pots to walk upon.” I remember Mrs. 
Rosanna Warren’s tenancy in the nineties, 
and that she had a bar-parlour where Dickens 
was said to have made notes for Martin 
Chuzslewit. 

Near the Black Bull in the Old Bailey, 
1690, was printed for Richard Baldwin the 
third of three dialogues by the facetious 
Thomas iBrown, a skit upon Dryden, en- 
titled Zhe Reasons of Mr. Hains the Player's 
Conversion and Re-conversion. 

The Black Bull on Tower Hill.—At a 
dirty alehouse with this sign Otway, the poet 
and dramatic writer, died in the greatest 
penury in the year 1685, in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age, an early death caused by his 
“negligence of the consequences of hard 
drinking.” { ‘Having been compelled by his 

* St. James's Evening Post, December 6, 1737. 

+ Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. xxv. 

t List of Dramatic Poets, 1747, British Museum 
Library. 
VOL. Ill. 


necessities,” says Johnson, “to contract debts, 
and hunted, as is supposed, by the terriers of 
the law, he retired to a public-house on 
Tower Hill, where he is said to have died of 
want, or, as it is related by one of his bio- 
graphers, by swallowing, after a long fast, a 
piece of bread which charity had supplied. 
He went out, as is reported, almost naked, 
in the rage of hunger, and, finding a gentle- 
man in a neighbouring coffee-house, asked 
him for a shilling. The gentleman gave him 
a guinea, and Otway, going away, bought a 
roll, and was choked with the first mouthful.”* 
No sign of the Bz// is to be found on Tower 
Hill now, and the exact site of Otway’s tavern 
is unknown. Neither does any stone mark 
the spot where the poet was buried in St. 
Clement Dane’s Churchyard, April 16, 1685.T 
‘‘Newly come from Germany, several 
hundreds of very choice Canary-Birds of 
White, Black, Mottled, and other Colours, 
which are to be Sold by Thomas Bland at 
the Black Bull at Tower Dock, London.” 
At the Black Bull in Wood Street the 
landlord’s ‘‘ Tap Exercise”’ consisted 


In drawing York’s Pale-Ale, or Bull’s Milk Beer, 
And right Barbadoes Rum, that’s neat and clear.§ 


At times in its history the Black Bull in 
Whitechapel appears to have been the most 
famous London inn for travellers on the 
great Essex Road; from Barking, Ilford, 
Epping, and Hornchurch, to Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, Chelmsford, Colchester, Dunmow, as 
far as Ipswich, all Essex bent on London 
trundled to the Au// in Whitechapel.|| So 
early as 1741 you might have— 


“POST-CHAISES ror HARWICH. 


‘* This is to acquaint the Publick, that the 
several Post-Masters on the Road between 
London and Harwich are ready to furnish 
any Gentlemen, or others, with Post-Chaises, 
at the same warning as for Post-Horses, at 
any Hour, either in the Day or Night; and 
that Gentlemen, who have occasion to go 
Post upon the Harwich Road, are desir’d to 


* Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 1827, vol. i., 
p. 210. 
+ L. Hutton’s Literary Landmarks, 1889, p. 231. 
t Eighteenth-century newspaper cutting. 
§ Vade Mecum for Maliworms, patt ii., circa 1700. 
|| Carey’s Book of Roads. 
t 
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apply to Mr. Roberts, Post-Master, at the 
Black Bull in Whitechapel.”* 

Again: 

“This is to acquaint all Gentlemen, and 
others, who may have Occasion to go Post, 
on the Norwich, Yarmouth, and Harwich 
Roads, that the Post Office, which was 
lately kept at the King’s Arms in Leadenhall 
Street, is now remov’d to the Black Bull 
in Whitechapel ; where all Gentlemen, and 
others, going Post on those several Roads, 
will be furnish’d with Horses and Guides, by 
‘* Their most humble Servant, 

“THOMAS ROBERTS.” 


The Black Bull must have afforded rest 
and comfort to many a sturdy Essex farmer 
when he journeyed to London to dispose of 
his corn and hay at the Whitechapel Hay- 
market. About the year 1750, the landlord 
Johnson, formerly ‘“ boots” at the inn, was 
in such good credit with his customers that 
they left their samples with him, and he 
acted as middleman with so much satisfac- 
tion that he shortly after opened an office 
upon Bear Quay, styling himself ‘*The 
Factor of the Essex Farmers.” Having no 
rival, he acquired a good fortune, which he 
left to his son; it afterwards descended to 
his grandson, whose partner, a Mr. Neville, 
afterwards assumed the name of Claude 
Scott, and with the money bequeathed by 
the father of his partner carried on an ex- 
tensive business as a corn-factor. 

Then in 1815 the Bud/was kept by Mrs. Anne 
Nelson, a famous hostess, whose guests were 
still mostly from the East Anglian counties. 
Mr. Norman informs us that she could make 
up nearly 200 beds, and lodged and boarded 
about three dozen of her guards and coach- 
men. Most of her trade was to Essex and 
Suffolk, but she also owned the Exeter 
coach. She must have been landlady on 
the memorable occasion when Mr. Pickwick 
arrived in a cab after ‘‘ two mile o’ danger at 
eightpence,” and it was through this very 
archway that he and his companions were 
driven by the elder Weller when they started 
on their adventurous journey to Ipswich.t 


* Daily Advertiser, November 7, 1741. 

+ English Illustrated Magazine, December, 1890, 
‘*The Inns and Taverns of Old London,” by Philip 
Norman. 
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The sign may well have had its origin in 
some connection with the De Veres, Earls 
of Oxford, as in the case also probably of 
the Blue Boar Inn close by. The visits of 
the Earls of Oxford to London from Castle 
Hedingham in Essex would certainly be by 
way of the Whitechapel Road. Whether 
the sign was hung out by one of his retainers 
or not, certain it is that the Bull, or “ Ox 
crossing a ford,” a rebus on the word Oxford, 
was a badge of the De Veres,* and the sign, 
to be properly represented, should resemble 
a seal of 1597, where a species of bull, evi- 
dently of a wild type, is crossing a stream. 

A nice point in tavern law in connection 
with the Black Bull, 358, Fulham Road, was 
explained by Mr. Rose, the local magistrate. 
If during a gale in March, 1895, anyone had 
noticed a man hurrying home with a pewter- 
pot on his head, he need not have supposed 
the covering was the latest thing in hats, 
warranted by its weight not to blow away. 
The fact was that the man’s ordinary hat 
had been distrained upon by the manageress 
of the Black Bull for drink supplied, and 
the hatless man had appropriated a pewter- 
pot as a substitute. He called it his pot-hat. 
But Mr. Rose explained to the energetic 
landlady that she had done wrong to distrain 
the hat, just as the man had done wrong to 
clothe his head in a pewter-pot. She ought 
to have seen that the beer was paid for 
before she even drew it, because the very 
drawing of it, even without blowing off the 
froth, brought the price within the category 
of civil debts recoverable only by due pro- 
cess of law. The manageress must sue in 
the county court for the price of the beer— 
fourpence.f 

At the Black Bull Inn, the upper end of 
Hatton Garden, was 


“To be SOLD 

“A Very good handsome Chariot. 
quire, etc.” } 

* See Transactions of the Essex Archzological 
Association, ‘‘ Badges of the De Veres,” by the Rev. 
H. L. Elliot. There was a Cowford in the ancient 
parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster (Archaologia, 
vol. xxvi., p. 228), Chaucer has the word ‘‘ Oxen- 
ford” in full for ‘‘ Oxford”: ‘*A Clerk ther was of 
Oxenford also ’’ (Prologue to Canterbury Tales). 

¢ ‘‘London Day by Day,” Daily Telegraph, 
March 26, 1895. 

t Daily Advertiser, January 26, 1742. 
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The Black Bull in Cornhill was a ballad 
sign,* probably identical with the Black Bull 
“ over against the Royal Exchange ” in Corn- 
hill, the sign of a bookseller. + 

The Black Bull seems to have been in the 
days of Taylor the water-poet the sign of 
what was known later as the Bu// Inn in 
Bishopsgate Street. Here the wainmen 
from Cambridgeshire used to lodge. The 
“royal farthing tokens,” nicknamed “ Har- 
ingtons,” from Lord Harington, the patentee, 
were launched upon an indignant public in 
1613, ‘‘ from the office in London, in Bishops- 
gate streete, neere to the signe of the Black 
Bull, They are said to have been utterly 
worthless, and were issued prohibitory of all 
private tokens.’ { 

Old Hobson the carrier, immortalized 
proverbially in “Hobson’s choice; that or 
none,’’§ amassed a comfortable fortune in 
his journeyings between his own home in 
Cambridge and the Bud’ Inn, Bishopsgate, 
where a curious portrait of Hobson, mounted 
on a stately black nag, was preserved for 
many years,|| afterwards passing into the 
hands of Messrs. Swann and Sons, the Cam- 
bridge carriers. The yard of the Bud/ supplied 
a stage to our early actors before Burbage and 
his fellows obtained a patent from Queen 
Elizabeth for erecting a permanent building 
for theatrical entertainments. {] 

The roads traversed by the coaches from 
the u//, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, had their fair share of experiences 
with the highwayman, as shown in the fol- 
lowing announcement : 


“The NORWICH Stage-Coach, 
That goes the Essex Road, 


Spe out from the Butt INN in Bishops- 

gate-Street, London, on Monday the 
5th instant, and goes in three Days, and will 
continue going from the said Inn every 
Monday and Wednesday during the Winter. 


* See the Blackamoor’s Heart, etc., Tracts B, 484, 
British Museum Library. 

+ Bagford, Harleian Collection, 5996, No. 159. 

t See Burns’s Beaufoy Tokens. 

§ The true meaning of this proverb, which is often 
perverted, is that there is plenty, but you must make 
such choice as not to hurt another who is to come 
after you (see Spectator, No. 509). 

| Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, vol. iii., p. 236. 

{ Collier’s Annals of the Stage, vol. iii., p. 298. 


The Lynn Stage-Coach, that goes the Essex 
Road, sets out from the aforesaid Inn on 
Wednesday the 7th instant, and goes in three 
Days, and will continue going every Wednes- 
day during the Winter. The St. Edmund’s 
Bury and Sudbury Stage-Coaches, in two 
Days, and the Braintree Stage-Coach, in 
one Day, set out from the aforesaid Inn on 
Monday the 5th instant, and will continue 
going every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
during the Winter. Perform’d by 


ALEXANDER APPLEYARD BENJAMIN POTTINGER 
THOMAS GOODCHILD St. GEORGE NORMAN. 


““N.B. To prevent the being under the 
same Inconvenience that attended the Stage- 
Coaches to the abovesaid Towns last Winter, 
that is, their going from London so early in 
the Morning, and their getting to their Inns 
so late, by which the Coaches were often 
robb’d, and the Passengers very much 
fatigued, the above Stage-Coaches do not 
set out from London till Seven o’Clock in 
the Morning, and will be perform’d with five 
Sets of Horses to Norwich, five Sets of Horses 
to Lynn, four Sets of Horses to Bury, three 
to Sudbury, two to Braintree, and by the 
Conveniency of changing Horses so often, 
the Passengers will get to their Inns by Day- 
light.” * 

In another advertisement the fares are 
stated to be: To-Norwich, ros.; Lynn, ros. ; 
Bury, 8s.; Sudbury, 7s. ; Heningham (? He- 
dingham), 6s.; and Braintree, 5s.¢ During 
the first half of the eighteenth century the 
great approaches to the capital were haunted 
by mounted highwaymen either singly or in 
bodies. Paragraphs innumerable appear in 
the prints of the period describing robberies 
committed upon travellers and the mails. 
Sanguinary encounters were frequent, and 
few travelled by coach unless well armed. 
Sir Francis Wronghead’s mode of travelling 
to London was not unusual. Two strong’ 
carthorses were added to the four old geldings 
that drew the ponderous family carriage laden 
at the top with trunks and boxes, while seven 
persons and a lap-dog were stowed within. 
The danger of famine was averted by a 
travelling larder comprising baskets of plum- 
cake, Dutch gingerbread, Cheshire cheese, 


* Daily Advertiser, October 1, 1741. 
{ /bid., February 9, 1742. 
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Naples biscuits, neat’s tongues, and cold 
boiled beef; the risk of sickness was pro- 
vided for by bottles of usquebaugh, black 
cherry brandy, cinnamon water, sack, tent, 
and strong beer ; while the convoy was pro- 
tected by a basket-hilted sword, a Turkish 
scimitar, an old blunderbuss, a bag of bullets, 
and a great horn of gunpowder.* 


(Zo be continued.) 





at the Sign of the Dwi. 


—_> 


RUTLAND is the smallest of 
English counties, but its maga- 
zine is very far from being the 
least important of county peri- 
odicals. Ihave been looking 
through the second volume of 
the Rutland Magazine, just 
published by Mr. C. Matkin, 
Oakham—which includes the 
eight quarterly parts for 1905 
and 1906—and found something to interest 
or attract on nearly every page. The editor 
wisely sticks to his text, and the articles deal 
almost exclusively with Rutland themes, 
which is as it should be. The volume opens 
with an article on the manorial history of 
Uppingham, and among other topographical 
contributions are papers on Stamford, Rid- 
lington—a manor held of old bya rent of 
12s. and one pound of pepper yearly—and 
the village of Stoke Dry, formerly the home 
of the Digbys. The churches of the places 
named are described fully, with excellent 
illustrations. Several papers by Mr. G. 
Phillips deal with “ Rutland Authors and 
their Books,” and one of these worthies was 
Vincent Wing, whose biography is_illus- 
trated by the curious portrait which I am 
courteously allowed to reproduce on the next 
page. Wing is well known as one of the 
seventeenth century astrological almanac- 
makers, whose productions had such an 
enormous popularity. Mr. Phillips remarks 
that the Stationers’ Company considered a 





* See the amusing picture of the manners of the 
time in the Provoked Husband; or, A Journey to 
London, by Sir John Vanbrugh. 


sale of 50,000 copies a year of Wing’s 
almanacs an indifferent one. The portrait 
is from an old print. 

Among the other contents of the Rutland 
Magazine I note readable papers on “ Local 
Provincialisms”—a capital collection—“ May 
Day at Stretton,” “Edith Weston Village 
Institutions,” a ‘“ Household Inventory of 
1680,” and “Horseshoe Folk-Lore,” with 
two plates of the peers’ and royal tributary 
shoes which adorn the walls of the old castle 
hall of Oakham; an account of human 
remains of the Anglo-Saxon period found 
in the county; and a curious eighteenth- 
century ghost story relating to Uppingham. 
The illustrations throughout the volume, 
which is most creditably printed and pro- 
duced, are admirable. 

xy & 5d 
At a meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society held on February 25, the Rev. C. H. 
Evelyn White, F.S.A., Rector of Rampton, 
read portions of a paper explanatory of the 
Vetus Liber Archidiaconatus Eliensis, a 
manuscript of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, now preserved in the library of 
Gonville and Caius College. This document 
of an old-time Archdeacon of Ely Mr. White 
supposed to be a kind of commonplace book, 
put together at odd moments. It contains 
several regulations for the guidance in 
secular affairs of ministers of religion. For 
instance, a clergyman shall not lend out 
money at interest, such a proceeding being 
held to contravene the injunction, “ Lend, 
hoping for nothing again.” Priests are to 
warn their hearers against overlaying their 
children, against secret marriages and drink- 
ing bouts. There are also references to 
testatory matters, because in days gone by 
wills were proved in the archdeacon’s court. 
The inventories of Church goods, which 
occupy sixty-seven pages of the book, treat 
of property in the Deaneries of Cambridge, 
Camps—which then extended over a much 
larger area than it comprises at the present 
time—Chesterton, Barton, Shingay, Wisbech, 
and Ely, for all these were under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Archdeacon of Ely. The only 
part written in English relates to the drawing 
up of wills, and, according to Mr. White, 
“the English is, perhaps, worse than the 
Latin.” The reader of the paper thought the 
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VINCENT WING. 
(From an old print.) 


society could not undertake a more useful on a gold armilla found in Grunty Fen in 
work than that of printing the book. At the 1844, and now belonging to the Cambridge 
same meeting Baron von Hiigel read a paper Archzological Museum. 
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Mr. H. B. McCall, the author of a History 
of Midcalder, is about to publish through 
Mr. Elliot Stock Zhe Early History of 
Bedale. It will contain a record of the 
principal historic events which have affected 
the town, and the fortunes of the chief 
political and military leaders of the district, 
giving special attention to the events during 
the thirteenth century and down to the 
Rebellion of 1569. The ecclesiastical part 
of the book refers to the many interesting 
churches of the district. In the historical 
portions will be found much new information 
which has not hitherto been opened up. 
The work is illustrated by many views, plans, 
pedigrees, etchings, etc. 


xe & 

In the illustrated “ Review of Art” of the 
February number of the Aivista d@ Italia, 
Signor L. de Gregori discusses the debt 
early Italian art owes to the East. Dr. 
Munoz, whose book (Z’Art Byzantin a 
LExposition de Grottaferrata. Rome: 
Danesi, 1906) is the subject of the article, 
has made a special study of medizval art, 
and has brought to light fresh proofs of the 
theory of its Oriental origin, hitherto main- 
tained by German scholars, but not entirely 
accepted in Italy itself. In the exhibition at 
Grottaferrata there are many examples of the 
icons from the Russian schools at Kiev, 
Novgorod, and Moscow, dating from the 
tenth to the seventeenth centuries. It is in 
the latter that we find work of real artistic 
merit combined with the traditional style, 
such as the “Christ” of Simon Ouchakoff 
(1626-1686) at Moscow. In the article a 
reproduction of this zcon is given, as well as 
a modern example from the Sterbini Collec- 
tion at Rome, a good instance of the fixed 
convention which has governed the Orthodox 
Church from the earliest Christian era to the 
present day, quite impervious to outside 
influences of art. This “ artistic phenome- 
non” Dr. Munoz attributes to the fact that 
the Eastern Church regarded the maker 
of icons rather as a theologian than as an 
artist. 

Theillustrations also include a reproduction 
of an early twelfth-century manuscript, Zhe 
Doctrine of St. Dorothea, from the monastery 
at Monte Cassino. Dr. Munoz is of opinion 
that the Benedictine monks, famous for their 


illuminated manuscripts, drew their inspira- 
tion largely from Syrian and Greek examples. 
This influence has been generally recognized 
in Southern Italy, a notable example being 
found in the British Museum in an eighth- 
century Gospel. Dr. Munoz has in the press 
a new edition of the manuscript at Rossano, 
to be reproduced in facsimile, the photographs 
for the first time to be taken direct from the 
pages of the manuscript itself. He is also 
preparing to publish some illuminated books 
he has found in the mysterious library of the 
Seraglio at Constantinople, where no one 
penetrates without an évade from the Sultan 
himself. 


&* &* &* 

Mr. C. A, Bernon, of Pendeen, Bowes Road, 
Walton-on-Thames, is collecting material for 
a Genealogical Directory, to contain the 
names and addresses of all those who are 
interested in genealogical study, with the 
surnames of the families in which they are 
interested. Genealogical students should 
write to Mr. Bernon for particulars. 


es SF & 
The library of the late Dr. William Roots, 
F.S.A., was sold by Messrs. Hodgson on 
March 20. Ina note on the collection con- 
tributed to the Surrey Advertiser, Mr. S. W. 
Kershaw pointed out that the name of Dr. 
Roots has long been known in the county, 
and especially at Kingston. The charters of 
Kingston were translated by George Roots, 
and published in 1797. This attempt to 
make these documents better known has been 
followed by the efforts of the Corporation to 
have them arranged in order. An abstract of 
these papers was published in the third report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission in 
1872. Among the works in Dr. Roots’s 
library included in the sale were a unique 
copy of Aubrey’s Surrey, purchased from the 
famous “ Strawberry Hill” Collection. More 
than two hundred topographical views, por- 
traits, and sepia drawings of churches and 
monuments are inserted in this copy. A 
companion history, Brayley’s Surrey, is also 
fully illustrated by more than five hundred 
prints, portraits, water-colour drawings, etc., 
and handsomely bound in eleven volumes. 
An item of local interest was the diary of Dr. 
Thomas Roots between 1749 and 1756, con- 
taining entries of his visits to patients, includ- 
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ing attendance on David Garrick, who was 
then living at Hampton. 

xe SF & 
One comes sometimes upon articles with an 
antiquarian flavour in unlooked-for direc- 
tions. The British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer—a weekly trade paper now in 
its sixtieth year, of which I never heard till a 
copy reached me the other day-—is printing a 
series of articles dealing with “ Printers’ and 
Booksellers’ ‘ Privileges ’ and Licences of the 
Olden Times,” a subject which includes not 
only royal privileges and the like, such as the 
example printed in full in the paper before 
me (the issue for March 7)—the royal privi- 
lege granting exclusive copyright to Pals- 
grave in his Z’£claircissement de la Langue 
Francaise, 1530—but, necessarily, to a con- 
siderable extent, the history of copyright. 

&* eH & 
Penn's Country and Other Buckinghamshire 
Sketches is the title of a new book by Mr. 
E. S. Roscoe, announced to be published 
very shortly. The work is accompanied by 
an itinerary, some interesting biographical 
notes, and a full index. It will contain many 
illustrations of the locality, including photo- 
graphs of buildings, a facsimile of Gray’s manu- 
script of the Z/egy, and some portraits, hitherto 
unpublished, of celebrities of the district. 

ey & 
In a very interesting article on ‘‘ Assurbani- 
pal’s Library” at Nineveh, in the Giode 
of March 11, from which I regret I can give 
only one brief quotation, Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen remarks : “‘ If the architecture and 
decoration of the Assyrian palaces was a 
vindication of the culture of the House 
of Ninus, how much more astonishing was 
the discovery of a vast mass of literature em- 
bracing almost every branch of human know- 
ledge! The discovery of the rich library in 
the palace of Assurbanipal is undoubtedly the 
greatest event in the chronicles of Oriental 
literature. The pedantic classical school who 
had expended their sarcasm on the unlettered 
East—the land of dream and fable—had now 
to face a literature of the highest standard. 
It was not merely a religious literature, a 
collection of hymns and prayers : it possessed 
far more solid elements. ‘The tablets found 
show that the scribes studied their literature. 
Commentaries, dictionaries, and critical 





works show a love of literature, not mere. 


making of books. The Ninevite library pre- 
sents several curious features which it has 
hitherto been difficult toexplain. Inthe first 
place we have no tablets, except State docu- 
ments or historical inscriptions, prior to the 
reign of Assurbanipal (668-625 B.c.), which 
shows that the library was founded in his 
reign. Next, the careful arrangement of the 
tablets in groups and sets, with in manv 
cases an index or catalogue, shows that it was 
formed on a definite plan, and not a gradual 
growth during a long period of time. Finally, 
very large numbers of the tablets have a 
colophon or endorsement which states that 
they were ‘like the old copy,’ which shows 
that they were new editions of older works.” 
5d ~ & 
Mr. Bertram Dobell announced, in the 
Atheneum of March 16, his discovery of a 
remarkable manuscript copy of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia. He believes it to be not 
merely an “Arcadia,” but ¢he “ Arcadia.” 
“It differs greatly.” he writes, “from the 
printed texts. It contains much matter 
which is not to be found in the latter, while 
it omits much that appears in them.- It 
gives us five new poems, and many fresh 
readings in the known poems. Among the 
* Dyvers and Sondry Sonetts’ there is also 
an unknown poem.” Mr. Dobell concludes : 
‘Short of the discovery of a Shakespearean 
manuscript, it is hard to imagine a more 
valuable treasure-trove of its kind. Two 
things are plain : firstly, that it should find a 
place in one of our great public libraries ; 
and, secondly, that it should be printed with 
as little delay as possible.” 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 





Gntiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


VoL. LII. of the Somersetshire Archzological and 
Natural History Society's Proceedings contains a varied 
assortment of good papers, besides the usual business 
details and a full account of the annual meeting. The 
latter was held at Minehead, under the presidency of 
Mr. G. F, Luttrell. Cleeve, Dunster, Withycombe, 
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Porlock, and Selworthy, were among the many in- 
teresting places visited. The part of the volume 
devoted to papers opens with a full historical account 
of Cleeve Abbey from its foundation between 1186 and 
1191 to the Dissolution, with many documentary 
illustrations by the Rev. F. W. Weaver. Mr. St. 
George Gray follows with a description of the Stone 
Circle on Withypool Hill, Exmoor, to which we 
referred in a recent ‘‘ Note,” which was accidentally 
discovered a few years ago. Mr. Gray carefully 
examined the Circle last August, and found that 
the remaining stones, nearly forty in number, enclosed 
a circular area about 40 yards in diameter, and ‘‘ that 
there was no doubt that the site represented a ‘ Stone 
Circle’ of prehistoric origin, dating, perhaps, from the 
early Bronze Age.” The paper is illustrated by a 
map and plan. Mr. Gray contributes one or two 
other shorter notes, and, with Mr. A. Bulleid, gives 
an elaborate and very interesting account, fully illus- 
trated, of a portion of the excavations on the site of 
the Glastonbury Lake Village in 1905 and 1906. In 
‘*Screenwork in the Churches of the Minehead 
District,” Mr. F. B, Bond has a delightful subject, for 
ancient woodwork is abundant in the old churches of 
the country round Minehead and Dunster, and Mr. 
Bond is well able to do justice to the theme. The 
paper is accompanied by eleven capital illustrations. 
Other papers in the volume are an account, with 
photograph, of a ‘‘ Prehistoric Boat found at Shap- 
wick, 1906,” by Mr. A Bulleid ; ‘‘ The Norman Con- 
quest of Somerset,” by the Rev. W. H. P. Greswell ; 
‘On the Position of Church Doorways,” by the Rev. 
R. A. Cayley—a brief study which would bear expan- 
sion—and some Miscellanea, including a note on a 
‘* Possible Site of a Roman Villa on Ham Hill,” by 
Mr. R. Hensleigh Walter. 


The Zransactions of the Shropshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society for the year 1906, issued 
to members, contain the following amongst other 
papers: “The Churchwardens’ Accounts of Worfield, 
1523-1532,” edited by Mr. H. B. Walters, who also 
contributes ‘‘The Church Bells of Shropshire, 
Deaneries of Pontesbury, Condover, Oswestry, and 
Llangollen”; ‘*The Sequestration Papers of Thomas 
Pigott, of Chetwynd,” edited by the Rev. W. G, D. 
Fletcher; ‘‘ Notes on the Parish of Worthen and 
Caus Castle,” by the late Rev. Lancelot John Lee; 
“The Shropshire Lay Subsidy Roll of 1327, Stottes- 
den Hundred,” with notes by Miss Auden; “Sir 
Richard de Sandford of Sandford,” by the Rev. 
W. G. D. Fletcher; ‘‘Shropshire Feet of Fines, 
1218-1248”; ‘* The Provosts and Bailiffs of Shrews- 
bury,” and “ The Mayors of Shrewsbury,” by the late 
Joseph Morris ; ‘‘ The College of Tong,’ by the Rev. 
J. E. Auden ; ‘‘The Escapades of Richard Peshale, 
of Chetwynd,” by the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher; 
‘* The History of Chirbury,”’ edited by Miss MacLeod ; 
‘* The Topographical History of Shrewsbury,” by the 
late Rev. J. B. Blakeway ; and a biographical notice 
of the late Mr. William Phillips, F.L.S. There are 
also sixteen minor papers or notes under the head 
of ‘‘ Miscellanea,” a number of illustrations, and 
a_ capital and well-arranged index to the volume. 
The papers are of a high order, and the volume 
is quite up to the average. 


The last part for 1906 of the Journal of the Cork 
Historical and Archeological Society contains an 
“ Account of the Bishops of Cork,” edited, with notes, 
by Colonel Lunham, from a manuscript once in 
the possession of the Augustinian Convent in Cork, of 
which a copy is preserved in the library of the Royal 
Irish Academy. The paper is illustrated by a plate 
of the Seals of Cork and a map of Cork drawn by a 
French artist circa 1506. Other papers are the first 
part of “ An Irish Account of the Battle of Kinsale”; 
‘*The Rhincrew Duel in 1826,” by Canon Moore; 
‘* Medals of the Kerry Legion and Baltimore Legion,” 
illustrated, by Mr. R. Day; and the first part of “A 
History of the O’Mahony Septs of Kinelmeky and 
Ivagha,” by Canon O’Mahony. 





MAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—February 7.—Lord Ave- 
bury, President, in the chair.—Mr. Reginald Smith 
brought forward a suggestion with regard to the 
timekeepers of the ancient Britons. Among the 
studies pursued by the Druids of Britain and Gaul 
Czesar mentions astronomy, and it is difficult to under- 
stand how much progress could be made in that science 
without some instrument for measuring time. Before 
our forests were cleared and marshes drained, the 
atmosphere would seldom be clear enough for sys- 
tematic observation of the heavens, and Strabo states 
that in Britain the sun was visible only for three or 
four hours about noon. The theory of clock-stars, 
adopted by Sir Norman Lockyer, is for the same 
reason invalid apart from some other system inde- 
pendent of the weather. A possible solution of the 
problem is suggested by the recent gift to the British 
Museum of a large bronze vessel found some years 
ago on the property of the donor, Mr. Richard Wall. 
By the side of a watercourse communicating with the 
Berth Pool, near Baschurch, Salop, was unearthed a 
cauldron of extremely thin metal, with a maximum 
diameter of 173 inches, 12 inches high, and weighing 
in its present imperfect state nearly 34 pounds. On 
the vertical neck are traces of two iron attachments 
of anchor form exactly opposite one another, and two 
rivet-holes for each, while a single rivet-hole near the 
rim is exactly one-third of the circumference from one 
of the attachments, and a third has apparently been 
lost. The base is rounded, and has in the centre a 
perforation 3 inch in diameter, recalling a similar 
feature in copper bowls till recently used as water- 
clocks in Ceylon. This primitive type of clock is 
known also from India, the bowl being placed on the 
surface of water, and gradually filling till it sinks in a 
certain period, and is then floated again by an atten- 
dant. The time taken to fill and sink was called in 
Ceylon a gari, the day and night together containing 
60 or 64 of such divisions. There are Sanskrit texts 
that take back the use of this kind of water-clock for 
astronomical purposes before the Christian era. 
Hemispherical specimens of extremely thin bronze in 
the national collection have been found in the Thames 
at Battersea, and at Walthamstow on the site of pile- 
dwellings, but the latter specimen now has the per- 
foration closed by a rivet : an iron band was riveted 
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round the rim of each to give some degree of stability. 
A smaller specimen in the same collection came from 
the Thames at Hammersmith, while a somewhat 
heavier bowl, with perforated base and three rivet- 
holes at equal distances round the rim, probably came 
from Nimriid. As the Romans had no water-clocks 
till 159 B.c., and the Greeks as early as the fourth 
century B.c. had water-clocks on a different principle, 
it is unlikely that the Britons borrowed from Europe, 
and quite possible that the device was introduced from 
Babylonia or India, The Druidic culture has always 
been associated with Pythagoreanism, and Pythagoras 
is said to have visited India and many other countries. 
The Druids are known to have attached special im- 
portance to lakes, and the British perforated bronzes 
were all found near water, though vessels found in 
similar situations in Scotland and Ireland are all said 
to be without pierced bases. Should this interpreta- 
tion of the British specimens be accepted, it would 
seem probable that the well-known earthworks called 
the Berth, once in the middle of a mere, were formerly 
occupied by a college of Druids, who used the enclosed 
hill as an observatory.—The Rev. E. H. Bates ex- 
hibited a palimpsest brass of a lady circa 1580, until 
a recent date in Fivehead Church, Somerset, showing 
on the reverse portions of one or perhaps two large 
Flemish brasses czvca 1360 ; part of an inscription to 
Gilbert Thornbern, rector of some unknown place, 
who died in 1428 ; and part of another inscription.— 
Atheneum, February 16. 
~~ « 

SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—February 14.—Lord 
Avebury, President, in the chair—Mr. W. Dale, as 
local secretary for Hampshire, sent a report on certain 
alterations and repairs lately undertaken at Mottisfont 
Abbey, which had resulted in the discovery of many 
medizval features. These had been identified by 
Mr. Hope, who showed that the main part of the 
existing house was the nave and crossing of the 
monastic church, and that the pulpitum at the west 
of the quire was still in existence as an internal 
division of the house. Remains of the claustral 
buildings also existed, and their general arrangement 
could be laid down with some certainty. A recent 
removal of turf had revealed parts of the chapter- 
house, parlour, and dorter, and these, together with 
the rest of the buildings, had been examined and 
measured by Mr. C. R. Peers in the autumn of 1906. 
Mr. Peers then read a paper, illustrated by photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Dale, on the buildings at 
Mottisfont, giving an historical introduction to the 
subject, and exhibiting a plan of the medizval build- 
ings as far as they have been uncovered. The church 
has been reduced to a rectangle 135 feet by 34 feet, 
the presbytery with its chapels, the north transept, 
and the north chapel of the nave, being destroyed at 
the Suppression. The earliest work appears at the 
east end, dating from the last decade of the twelfth 
century ; and at the west of the church the arcade on 
the south wall is some few years later, showing the 
gradual progress of the building. Many original 
features are hidden by panelling, but the most inter- 
esting relic is the pulpitum at the west of the choir, 
which remains virtually intact, and bears the arms of 
Brewer, the founder ; Patrick Chaworth and the Earl 
of Lancaster, patrons ; and Huttoft, Sheriff of South- 
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ampton in 1521, and probably the benefactor who 
gave the money for the pulpitum. The lately exposed 
chapter-house was of early thirteenth-century date, 
vaulted in three spans, with marble columns and 
capitals ; and next to it was the parlour, which showed 
the unusual feature of a doorway from the dorter sub- 
vault, apparently connected with a day-stair from- 
the dorter which communicated with the parlour, and 
not, as usual, directly with the cloister. The north 
end only of the dorter subvault is now to be seen, the 
remainder, together with the frater and warming-house 
on the south of the cloister, being as yet unexcavated. 
The infirmary buildings probably lie to the south of 
the main block, but their site is not certain. The 
ground story of the western range, with the outer 
parlour, is in a very good state of preservation, covered 
with a ribbed vault of four bays. The floor-level in 
all the claustral buildings has been raised, probably 
on account of the liability to floods which the lowness 
of the site entails. The present house is in the main 
of eighteenth-century date, but contains some 
sixteenth-century work, probably done by Lord 
Sandys, to whom the place was granted in 1536 ; and 
with little difficulty much more old work might be 
revealed.—Mr. W. H. Aymer Vallance exhibited a 
bronze casting inlaid with silver, found at Canterbury 
some years ago, apparently the pinnacle of a censer 
of twelfth-century work. He also exhibited portions 
of a board with sockets and candle-holders on the 
upper edge, and rude arcading on each side, from 
Doddington Church, Kent, perhaps part of a rood or 
candle-beam of the early years of the thirteenth 
century.—Mr. J. W. Laver exhibited a number of 
clay objects of unknown use, found on the site of a 
Roman villa at Grimston, Norfolk. Mr. A. J 

Copeland exhibited a Roman iron key with bronze 
handle, found at Canterbury.—Atheneum, March 2, 


~ «~ 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—February 28.—Viscount 
Dillon, Vice-President, in the chair.—The Rev. 
Oswald J. Reichel communicated a paper on “ The 
Treasury of God and the Birthright of the Poor,” and 
Mr. Albert Hartshorne exhibited a further series of 
damasked linen cloths of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries. 
~ « 
At a meeting of the RovAL ARCHOLOGICAL INsTI- 
TUTE on March 6, the Rev. E. S. Dewick, M.A., 
F.S.A., read a paper on ‘‘ Consecration Crosses and 
the Ritual connected with Them.” 
6s @& 
The RoyAL SOcIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND 
met on February 26, Dr. P. W. Joyce in the chair.— 
The Rev. St. John Seymour read a paper on ‘‘Old 
Dublin Caricatures.” The reverend gentleman has 
made a collection of very quaint and comical pictures, 
illustrating social and political events, and the 
manners of the time, sixty or one hundred years ago. 
These he had thrown on the screen for the benefit of 
the meeting. —Mr. Henry S. Crawford read a paper on 
‘* Trish Crosses,” and showed quite a large and inter- 
esting number of lantern illustrations. Mr. Crawford 
has photographed the crosses where he had seen them 
in different parts of Ireland, and he has marked their 
sites on the ordnance maps, so that the future inquirer 
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may the more easily be able to locate them. The 
photographs constitute a valuable collection.—Mr. 
Edward Martyn moved that the paper and the illus- 
trations be referred to the Council for publication. — 
Mr. J. R. Garstin seconded. He said he had found 
crosses in Italy with ornamentation similar to that on 
the old Irish crosses, and that suggested a ground of 
inquiry as to whether the designs had come from Italy 
and Rome, or whether they were carried thither from 
Ireland.—Count Plunkett said that the chronology of 
the crosses might form a fitting subject of investiga- 
tion. Mr. Crawford had opened up a wide field of 
investigation which could not fail to be beneficial and 
interesting to the archzologist.—The Rev. J. Everard, 
P.P., sent a paper on ‘Everard Castle,” co. 
Tipperary. 


a 
The paper read at the meeting of the SocIETY OF 
BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY on March 13 was ‘‘ Some 
Account of Cuneiform Tablets: their Production and 
Contents,” by Dr, Pinches. 
2 OF 

Dr. Christison presided at the February meeting of 
the SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—In 
the first paper Mr. J. Graham Callander, F.S.A. Scot., 
gave notices of some recently discovered cists with 
urns in Aberdeenshire. At Mains of Leslie, in the 
parish of Premnay, a cist was opened by Mr. Peter 
Thomson, the farmer, and Mr. John Morrison, 
measuring about 34 feet in length by less than 2} feet 
in breadth and depth. The skeleton lay on its right 
side in the usual contracted position, and behind the 
head were the fragments of an urn of the drinking- 
cup type, finely ornamented with parallel zones of 
linear patterns impressed in the clay when soft by a 
comb-like stamp. The skeleton was that of a man 
about 5 feet 1 inch in height, and between twenty- 
five and forty-five years of age. At Mill of Wardes, 
in the parish of Insch, Mr, Alexander Redford dis- 
covered a portion of a cinerary urn in the face of a 
section of a sandpit. No other remains of an inter- 
ment were found with it, but the urn is remarkable 
for its small size, being only 4 inches in diameter and 
a little less in height, and ornamented on the upper 
part by parallel lines obliquely crossing each other, 
and drawn with a pointed tool. At East Law, in the 
parish of Rayne, Mr, Alexander Gilmour, the farmer, 
came upon a cist, the walls of which had been 
roughly built instead of being made with slabs ‘as 
usual, in which were found some fragments of a 
cinerary urn, which had been about g inches in 
diameter at the mouth. No bones or other remains 
were discovered in connection with the cist, which, 
however, seemed to have been disturbed before. 
Other cases of cists with dry-built walls have occurred 
in the same district. 

In the second paper, which was a report on stone 
circles in the North-East of Scotland surveyed in 1906 
by Mr. F. R. Coles, assistant keeper of the Museum, 
the district of Lower Speyside was dealt with. Several 
important megalithic remains at Doune of Dalmore, 
Ballindalloch, and Garmouth were described. A re- 
markable circle at Lagmore presented features differ- 
ing from any that have been described, and at 
Templemore, in Rafford, a group of four monoliths 
are set in a square form. The report emphasized the 


fact that circles with a recumbent stone did not 
occur on Speyside, and that these continued surveys 
had now brought the description and planning of the 
circles of North-East Scotland from Kincardineshire 
northwards to those of Nairn and those of the 
Inverness-shire type. 

In the third paper the Rev. W. Fotheringham 
gave an account of the old Cross Kirk of Dunross- 
ness, in Shetland, which was the church of the parish 
till 1790, and of some remarkable tombstones which 
still remain in its graveyard. 

In the fourth paper, Captain Macdougall, of 
Dunollie, described the recent excavation of a rock 
shelter at Dunollie, Oban. The floor contained a 
deposit of about 2 feet deep in the centre of black 
earth mixed with ashes, shells of edible molluscs, and 
bones of animals broken and split, evidently the re- 
mains of the food of the occupants. Near the edge 
of the deposit were found the bones of an infant. 
The only manufactured object discovered was a well- 
made bone needle, about 3 inches in length. 

Mr. A. J. S. Brook described three brooches ex- 
hibited by Mrs. A. L. Traill. One was an open 
circular Highland brooch of silver, ornamented with 
engraved foliageous ornament and circles, and anchor 
patterns inlaid in niello, and having on the back the 
date 1766; another was a Luckenbooth brooch, also of 
silver, in the shape of a crowned heart, with initials 
engraved on the back ; the third a brooch of brass, 
found in Tiree prior to 1859 by the late Dr. W. F. 
Skene. 

Of three old watches, exhibited by Mr. William 
Ranken, the first, a gold verge watch, belonged to 
James Kettle, writer, in Edinburgh, who died in 
1793; the second, a gold verge repeating watch of 
French make, with enamelled dial, and figures of a 
female and Cupid in relief, which strike the bells in 
dumb show, is also of the latter part of the eighteenth 
or early part of the nineteenth century ; the third, 
a hall-marked silver watch of 1755, in the inside of 
the outer case of which are inserted three sampler 
watch labels, sewn on coloured silk, and bearing in- 
scriptions indicating that they were presents from the 
ladies whose initials they bear. Similar embroidered 
silk sampler labels are frequently found in watches 
of about the commencement of last century. Mr. 
Ranken also exhibited a case of small pistols, popu- 
larly called ladies’ pistols, dating from the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. They are of very 
fine workmanship, under 5 inches in length, with 
flint locks, the name of the maker, John M’Farlane, 
being found in the directory of the time as a gun- 
maker in Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 


05 
At the meeting of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on February 15, the Rev. 
Bryan Dale in the chair, Mr. George Hepworth gave 
a much appreciated illustrated lecture on “ Yorkshire, 
Historic and Picturesque.” 

At the meeting on March 1, Mr. J. A. Clapham 
presiding, Mr. W. A. Brigg lectured on “ A Forgotten 
Manor ”’—viz., that of Exley, in the parish of Keighley. 
Mr. Brigg produced a grant made in the fourteenth 
year of the reign of Elizabeth from Francis Paslewe, 
of Riddlesden, and Walter Paslewe, his son, to John 
Paslewe, of Wiswall, in the county of Lancashire, 




















for £300, and a previous grant of lands in the manor, 
made in the twenty-fourth’ year of Henry VIII. 
Certain entries in Kirkby’s Inquest and in an Inquest 
Post-mortem, made in 1546, on the death of Walter 
Paslewe, were also read by Mr. Brigg to suggest that 
the manor of Exley was a sub-manor of that of 
Bingley, but he admitted that he was unable to throw 
further light on the origin of the manor. It was 
shortly afterwards sold by John Paslewe to the Lay- 
cocks, of Carr Head, Cowling, and afterwards of 
Lincolnshire, and was held by them until 1774, when 
it was sold to Mr. George Griffin, and no further 
evidence of its existence was known to him. Mr. 
Brigg also read certain quaintly worded Chancery 
proceedings which took place in the time of Elizabeth 
between John Paslewe and Robert Rishworth, the 
latter of whom eventually succeeded in ousting the 
Paslewes from their Riddlesden estate. The lecture 
gave rise to an interesting discussion. A vote of 
thanks to the lecturer was proposed by the Rev. 
Bryan Dale, and seconded by Mr. John Clapham. 
Mr. Harry Speight, in supporting the motion, ex- 
pressed a wish that Mr. Brigg would take up the task 
of compiling a history of his own parish of Kildwick. 


BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY.—February 20.— 
Mr. Carlyon- Britton, President, in the chair, — 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. Morrieson read a paper 
on ‘‘ The Influence of War on the Coinage of Eng- 
land,” in which he traced the close connection be- 
tween the legends and devices of the money and 
passing constitutional changes in the history of Eng- 
land. In illustration of this subject the author, Mr. 
Bernard Roth, and Mr. S. M. Spink exhibited a 
large series of coins.—Mr. Nathan Heywood con- 
tributed a paper on ‘‘ The Coins of the Ionian State,” 
with special reference to the nineteenth century, and 
exhibited a selection of the coinage.—In a note on 
the Irish copper pieces known as ‘‘St. Patrick’s 
Pence,” Mr. W. Sharp Ogden made the suggestion 
that they were issued for political purposes, and that 
their legends would bear a double interpretation. 
—An autograph album, presented to the Society by 
Mr. T. A. Carlyon, was exhibited, in which Her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra and His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales had graciously written their sig- 
natures.—Mr. Willoughby Gardner exhibited speci- 
mens of the coins of Carausius recently found on the 
Little Orme, North Wales; Mr. L. A Lawrence three 
varieties of the pennies of Edward the Confessor ; 
Mr. A. H. Baldwin a seventeenth-century token 
issued by Samuel Benet for his coach between the 
Queen’s Head, Windsor, and the Eagle and Child in 
the Strand; and Mr. Lionel L. Fletcher coins of the 
Ionian Isles and Richard Greenwood’s seventeenth- 
century token of Dublin. 


2 2 a 
On February 26 Mr, Edward Wooler read a paper 
before the DARLINGTON NATURALISTS’ FIELD CLUB 
on ‘*The Romans in and around Darlington.” 
There were no traces, he said, of the Roman occupa- 
tion of Darlington proper, but in almost every direc- 
tion around it many most interesting discoveries had 
been made from time to time, which proved con- 
clusively that there had been a more or less perma- 
nent occupation by the Romans. For many years 
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he had been engaged in investigations having refer- 
ence to the Roman occupation in the North, and 
had made minute examinations of the ancient British 
camp at Stanwick, which was the largest of the kind 
that had been discovered in Great Britain. It appeared 
to have been a gigantic but ineffectual attempt to repel 
the Roman invasion. So huge was that encampment 
— it covered some 800 acres—that he concluded that 
several tribes sank their internecine differences and 
combined to stem the progress of the invaders. He 
conjectured that Caractacus, the chief of the Silures, 
when defeated by Ostorius, sought refuge at Stanwick 
camp, and was there betrayed into the hands of the 
Romans by Cartismandua, the Queen of the Brigantes. 
Probably the name Catterick, given to a village but a 
few miles away, commemorated the actual place of the 
betrayal. But it was at Piercebridge that the most 
definite and important traces of Roman occupation 
had been discovered. The Romans had a military 
station there some 230 yards west of the Watling 
Street. It was 610 feet wide and 765 feet long, giving 
an area within the walls of some 10# acres, which was 
a large size for a Roman station. Nearly 180 years 
ago an aqueduct a yard wide and about 4 feet deep 
was discovered. It had evidently been constructed 
to supply the camp and its fosse with water; and up 
to the end of the eighteenth century the remains of a 
Roman bridge across the Tees were distinctly visible. 
In addition to a large number of coins, pieces of 
Samian and other ware had been found at Pierce- 
bridge, and a small bronze statue of Mercury, of 
elegant workmanship, stone altars, and other in- 
scribed or,sculptured stones, and a stone coffin with 
a skeleton 6 feet long. Near Cliffe Hall, close by, a 
Roman memorial-stone was found. 


6 6 


At the meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES on February 27, Mr. F. W. Dendy 
presiding, Mr. J. C. Hodgson, F.S.A., contributed a 
** Note on the Devolution of Monastic Lands.” He 
submitted a table showing that, out of an aggregate of 
5,505 parcels of tithes in England and Wales granted 
to laymen and lay corporations, 1,429 were granted 
by Henry VIII., 699 by Edward VI., 63 by Mary, 
1,863 by Elizabeth, and 1,451 by the two Stuarts. 

Mr. Maberley Phillips gave a researchful and 
interesting lecture on “‘ Manners and Customs in Our 
Grandfathers’ Times.” It was illustrated by an 
excellent series of limelight views, showing, among 
other curious things, a pulpit hour-glass, such as was 
formerly used in every pulpit in the country ; different 
kinds of early coaches, wind and kite carriages; the 
first tram and railway ; a Newcastle pillory, and stocks 
at Wallsend, Jarrow, and North Shields. 

OF a a 

A meeting of the GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society was held on February 22, Mr. J. D. G. 
Dalrymple in the chair, when Mr. J. Hepburn 
Millar read a paper on “ The Pre-Union Legislation 


of Scotland.” 
bad) a a 


Other meetings have been those of the BRISTOL AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY at 
Bristol cn February 20; the SUNDERLAND ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY on February 12, when Mr, Pater- 
U2 
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son gave ‘Extracts from the Parish Registers 
and Ancient Books of Boldon Church”; the annual 
meeting of the GREENWICH ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
on February 15; and a City perambulation by 
members of the LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY on March 9g, 





Reviews and Motices 
of Mew ‘Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


THE ALHAMBRA. By Albert F, Calvert. With 
numerous coloured and other plates. London: 
John Lane, 1907. Crown 4to., pp. lvi, 480. 
Price 42s. 

We have before had occasion to notice an instal- 
ment of Mr. Calvert’s elaborate review of ‘‘ Moorish 
Remains in Spain.” The present volume, which is 
confined to ‘‘the Acropolis of Granada,” and appears 
to be a new edition of a previous treatise, strikes us as 
rather more satisfactory than its predecessor, although 
it has similar virtues and defects. We find again the 
same laborious enthusiasm for his subject, and the 
same lavish display of illustration. The defects are 
points which it would not be fair to dwell upon 
before bestowing praise where praise is due: 

Set on a forbidding fortress-rock, the Alhambra, 
originally due to Mohammed I. (born in 1195), was 
a palace where all was subservient to luxury. 
To-day its remains are so gorgeous and its decay so 
lovely that visitors are happily drawn rather by the 
sheer pleasure of beauty than by those tragic in- 
cidents, such as the murder of Yusuf in 1354, which 
attract so many nowadays to places like Holyrood 
Palace and the Tower of London. Mr. Calvert’s 
book contains really beautiful photographs of the 
exquisite balcony of the favourite Lindaraja and the 
fairy-land arcades and gardens of the Generalife, 
especially a small one on p. 427. Among the 
coloured plates, which are confined to the decorations 
of the buildings, are a number which should be 
valuable to architects and artists ; antiquaries will 
be more interested in the figure-scenes painted on 
the ceiling of the Court of Justice, and in separate 
objects like the white, blue, and gold Arab Vase in 
the Museum and the Arab Lamp in the Mosque. 
The illustrations, as well as Mr. Calvert’s running 
text, show that the religion of the Moors forbade 
symbolism in their ornament, but they make abun- 
dantly clear the pitch to which they brought the 
balance and contrast of the straight, the inclined, and 
the curved. 

A large proportion of the 300 and more plates are 
obviously taken from old prints, and although Mr, 
Calvert in his introduction acknowledges a debt to 
the works of Jules Goury and J. C. Murphy of a 
century ago, we must repeat that each plate should 
contain its source for the sake of justice and arche- 


ology alike. It seems to us scarcely right otherwise 
to speak about giving ‘“pride of place to the pictorial 
side” of one’s volume. And, frankly, we are rather 
suspicious about the background of the author’s cos- 
tume portrait which serves as frontispiece. A serious 
objection to the volume is its weight ; division into 
two volumes, each with the handsome binding of the 
one before us, would have caused less ache of wrist 
to the hand which pens these lines of apprecia- 
tion for a handsome and interesting publication.— 
W. HD, 
* 


* aK 
THE ANCIENT CROSSES AND HOLY WELLS OF 
LANCASHIRE. By Henry Taylor, F.S.A. Many 
illustrations and maps. Manchester: Sherratt 
and Hughes, 1906. Large 8vo., pp. xxiv, 516. 
Price 31s. 6d. net. 

In the course of the last seven or eight years 
Mr. Taylor has read a series of papers before the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society on the 
ancient crosses and holy wells of Lancashire, and 
these papers, thoroughly revised and abundantly 
illustrated, are collected in the portly and handsome 
volume now before us. Classifying the remains 
under the Hundreds—the ancient historical county 
divisions—of Lancashire, Mr. Taylor here gives a 
descriptive account of the sites and remains (often 
very fragmentary, occasionally surprisingly perfect) 
of the boundary, market, wayside, preaching, church- 
yard, and other crosses which abound throughout 
Lancashire, and especially in the valley of the Ribble. 
It is difficult in a brief notice to give an idea of the 
wealth of material here brought together, not only 
in connection with the immediate subject of the book, 
but as illustrating history from very many points of 
view. The sites of ancient crosses and holy wells 
are naturally centres for much folk-lore, for a world 
of religious and superstitious ceremonies and prac- 
tices. Crosses were frequently planted on village 
greens—the natural meeting-places of early com- 
munities—hence much related lore. Similarly the 
recording of market crosses involves a good deal 
of early municipal history. In connection with 
ecclesiastical crosses, Mr. Taylor uses most effec- 
tively, quoting freely from it, the Cockersand Abbey 
Chartulary. Incidentally there is much matter of 
interest and importance bearing on the early history 
of Manchester, Salford, Ormskirk, Bury, Preston, 
and other Lancashire towns. Pre-Norman sculptures, 
place-names, stocks, funeral customs, pre- Reformation 
chapels, and Roman roads and stations, are among 
the many subjects illustrated or discussed in thése 
pages. The whole book testifies to unbounded in- 
dustry on the part of the author, and its publication 
should do much to stimulate Lancashire antiquaries 
to further research, for much of the matter is highly 
suggestive. For example, the sites of so many 
ancient crosses are here carefully traced and re- 
corded, that we may hope with the author that “ they 
may lead to a careful examination of the localities, 
and perhaps to discoveries of much value, for it is well 
known that crosses were often buried to save them 
from sacrilegious hands.” 

The illustrations are very numerous and most 
useful. Besides some dozens of photographic plates 
and line drawings of surviving crosses, of details of 





























sculpture and the like, including folding- maps or 
plans of old Liverpool, Preston, Manchester, and 
Bury, there is prefixed to each of the six chapters 
devoted to the remains in the respective Hundreds, 
a large folding-map of the Hundred on which are 
marked the sites of ancient crosses, pre-Reformation 
churches, and monastic institutions. A glance at 
these maps is sufficient to show the extraordinary 
abundance of crosses in the county. There is a good 
index, and the volume is in every way produced most 
satisfactorily. 
* * 


* 
THE Diary oF JOHN EveELyN. With an In- 
troduction and Notes by Austin Dobson. 
Illustrations. London: Macmillan and Co., 
Lid., 1906. Three vols., 8vo., pp. Ixxiv, 3553 

vi, 420; vi, 479. Price 31s. 6d. net. 

At last we have, if not the ideal, yet the best 
edited and most pleasantly presented edition of 
Evelyn that has so far tempted book-buyers. The 
ideal edition can only be produced when the present 
or some future owner of the original MSS. can be 
prevailed upon to permit them: to be used for a 
thorough and systematic re-collation of the book. 
In the meantime, a better presentation of the Diary— 
which is, strictly speaking, not’a diary at all—than 
that contained in the three handsome volumes before 
us can hardly be hoped for or desired. Apart from 
the attractiveness of the text, here printed in delight- 
fully bold, clear type, the edition has several specially 
valuable features. Mr. Dobson, in his preface, 
makes an apology, as an eighteenth-century student, 
for appearing ‘‘in this particular galley of the 
seventeenth century,” but the apology is quite un- 
necessary. In both the lengthy introduction and in 
the very numerous notes which he has added to those 
of his predecessors (which have also been thoroughly 
overhauled and revised), Mr. Dobson shows those 
same qualities of scholarly knowledge of detail, of 
minuteness of accurate knowledge combined with 
the power of writing prose which is both graceful 
and virile, which have been the distinguishing marks 
of the various charming volumes in which he has 
dealt with eighteenth-century subjects. Besides the 
introduction, notes, and bibliographical and other 
appendices, there are two other special features 
of this edition of Evelyn which must be noticed. 
One is the splendid general index, which fills no less 
than ninety-five double-columned pages; the other 
is the excellence of the illustrations. The latter have 
been selected, as Mr. Dobson explains, ‘‘ for their 
informing rather than their pictorial quality,” and are 
as far as possible contemporary with the text ; hence 
their genuinely illustrative value. They include por- 
traits, maps, plans, and views of places associated 
with Evelyn’s own life, or mentioned in the pages of 
the Diary. 


* 

BRAINTREE AND BOCKING. By May Cunnington 
and S. A. Warner, B.A. Thirteen colour- 
plates, six half-tones, and fifty line drawings. 
London: Arnold Fairbairns, 1906. Large 8vo., 
pp. viii, 56. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

The sub-title describes this most attractively pro- 
duced book as ‘‘A Pictorial Account of Two Essex 

Townships.” The letter-press is slight. The authors 
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have jotted down in rather jerky fashion a number of 
interesting details relating to the history of the two 
old parishes ; but with regard to Bocking Hall they 





remark, ‘‘In the front door [of which and porch a 
charming drawing is given] may be seen what some 
think to have probably been a sanctuary ring.” 





This only shows that ‘‘some think,” very foolishly. 
The idea that the ordinary closing ring shown in the 
drawing can be a sanctuary ring, or that a secular 
domestic building could have such a ring is pre- 
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posterous, Genuine sanctuary rings are extremely 
rare. But the primary object of the book is pictorial, 
and right well that object has been achieved. The 
authors have done excellent service in preserving 
those picturesque aspects of two old English town- 
ships which are so rapidly disappearing. The dainty 
colour- plates are most beautifully produced. It 
would be difficult to find better reproductions in 
colour than some of those in this book—the ‘‘ Wool- 
pack Inn,” for instance, facing p. 40, or the 
‘* Bocking Hill,’ facing p. 34. The plates from 
photographs and the line drawings are also excellent. 
Three of the latter we are courteously allowed to re- 
produce. They show three fine bosses which were 
taken from the old north aisle roof of Braintree Church 
in 1865 (the authors do not explain why they were 
removed), and, after passing through other hands, 





were bought in 1886 by the Vicar, ‘the Rev. J. W. 
Kenworthy,' n whose possession they remain. The 
arms are described by the Rev. H. L. Elliot as 
(1) a chevron and label of three points (Hanningfield 
family); (2) seven mascles conjoined within a 
bordure (Braybrooke); and (3) on a bend double 
cottised three eagles displayed (Baddow-Nayling- 
hurst). The book is a charming memorial of pleasant 
scenes too rapidly passing away. 

* k x 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce. Many 
illustrations. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1907. 8vo., pp. 220. 
Price §s. 

Professor Sayce here prints the Rhind lectures 
which he delivered at Edinburgh last October, with 
the addition of an article on ‘‘ Canaan in the Century 
before the Exodus,” which first appeared in the 
Contemporary Review for August, 1905. The weakest 
part of the book seems to us to be that which deals 


with the parallelisms in Egyptian and Babylonian 
civilization. Here the author seems inclined to draw 
conclusions which the facts hardly warrant. But for 
the treatment of the main theme of the volume we 
have nothing but praise. Professor Sayce has here 
done admirable work in tracing in this usefully handy 
form the story of the decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, and the developments resulting from 
that epoch-making discovery. Not only have we 
here the story of the decipherment of the records, 
and thereby the recovery of the early history of the 
Empire of Assyria, with the result that Assyrian and 
Babylonian civilizations have both been traced to the 
earlier Sumerian race ; but Professor Sayce discusses 
the problem as to whence came the Sumerian culture, 
and seems inclined to look in a westerly direction for 
its origin, perhaps to Armenia. The whole of this 
part of his book is most suggestive, and deserving of 
careful study. Professor Sayce also throws much 
fresh light on the very difficult problems connected 
with the Hittite race and language. We have not 
space to consider in detail his discoveries and dis- 
cussions, but can strongly commend the book to 
every student of the ancient civilizations of the East, 
The index might with advantage have been fuller. 


. 
PARADISE ROW; OR,! A BROKEN PIECE OF OLD 
CHELSEA, By Reginald Blunt. With many 
illustrations. London: Macmillan and Co., 
1906. Medium 8vo., pp. xvi, 119. Price 

10s. 6d. net. 

“ A single poor sentence of the topographer,” says 
Mr. Reginald Blunt, “ may often represent the barren 
yield of a long day at the British Museum,” compared 
with the outflow of a happy novelist’s teeming fancy. 
However this may be, Mr. Blunt has delved in central 
and local archives to good purpose, for he has pro- 
duced a charming book about an interesting, if 
broken, ‘‘ piece of old Chelsea.” He doubts, with a 
pride which must be pardoned in a resident, whether 
‘*any other village road in Europe can boast associa- 
tion with so many famous folk” as his 400 yards of 
‘*a modest river by-way.” Writing in the riverside 
quiet of an eighteenth-century house a little higher 
up the Thames than Chelsea, the present scribe can 
share with Mr. Blunt the zest of the hunt for relics 
and old prints of the bygone inhabitants, and the 
echoes of the storied past ; he can add the satisfaction 
of wishing to preserve the old structures and orna- 
ments, the like of which Mr. Blunt so pathetically 
and humourously laments in his final chapter of 
** Unto this Last.” 

Built in 1691, or even earlier in parts, Paradise 
Row in Chelsea, sloping up from the river at Cheyne 
Walk to the Chelsea Royal Hospital, provided homes 
for two centuries for a number of famous men and 
women, Their history is that of a London microcosm 
of much fascination and variety. Bowack in 1705 
wrote of Chelsea that ‘‘its vicinity to London has 
been no small cause of its late prodigious growth; 
and, indeed, ’tis not much to be wondered at why a 
place should so flourish where a man may perfectly 
enjoy the pleasures of Country and City together, 
and when he pleases, in less than an hour’s time, 
either by water, coach, or otherwise, be at the Court, 
Exchange, or in the midst of his business. The walk 
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to town is very even and very pleasant.” Many 
notable dwellers in Paradise Row found it so—the 
Duchess of Mazarin, to whom and her gallant old 
cavalier, M. de St. Evremond, Mr. Blunt devotes a 
whole chapter, with a couple of rare portraits ; Sir 
Hans Sloane, and his grand old Physic Garden ; 
Edward, first Earl of Sandwich, with many another 
figure of the Pepysian day; Sir Francis Windham, 
whose name prompts Mr. Blunt to give us a lively 
account of the Boscobel adventures of Charles II. ; 
Nell Gwynn, beloved of the Chelsea pensioners, 
mother, at any rate, of a resident in the Row, that 
princeling James Beauclerk, the first Duke of St. 
Albans, of whose title Mr. Blunt tells us an anecdote, 
and whose child-portrait he reproduces in a quaint 
old print by White; Dr. Richard Mead, physician 
to Queen Anne and George II., a great connoisseur 
and a striking character; Richard Suett, prince of 
comedians, and many another, even down to Charles 
Keene of Punch fame, who lived in the Row for six 
yéars from 1873. Ormonde House, the Ship House, 
Walpole House, Gough House—what a host of 
associations they recall! And in his sketch of the 
Royal Hospital Infirmary, which alone of the hospital 
buildings can be properly included in Paradise Row, 
Mr. Blunt includes an elaborate portrait of that quaint 
character Dr. Messenger Monsey, its physician and 
surgeon from 1742 to 1788. One of the most remark- 
able portraits which this volume contains, in addition 
to a number of well-selected engravings, drawings, 
and photographs of buildings now demolished, is 
Mary Black’s painting of Dr. Monsey, preserved in 
the Royal College of Physicians. 

Mr. Blunt (who, by the way, pays a discriminating 
tribute to the work of old Faulkner) has given love 
and zeal to his task. He may not always be safe in 
his inferences ; for instance, he gives the slenderest 
evidence for including Blanco White as a resident in 
the Row—the mere dating of a letter, with nothing 
more circumstantial or definite to support it. But 
his finely printed volume is a model of orderly and 
delightful gossip about a corner of famous London 
town, and should stimulate others to do the like 
service for other parts of the metropolis before ‘‘ the 
old world” passes, and gives place to blocks of flats 
and the motor vehicle which would spin Bowack from 
Chelsea to the city in a quarter of an hour.—W.H.D. 

* x* 
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MEMORIALS OF OLD KENT. Edited by the Rev. 
P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A., and G. Clinch, 
F.G.S. With many illustrations, London: Bem- 
rose and Sons, Lid,, 1907. Demy 8vo., pp. xiv, 
335. Price 15s. net. 

The series of the ‘‘ Memorials ” of English counties 
grows apace. In connection with the storied county 
of Kent the task of selection must have been unusually 
difficult, for not one but many volumes might easily 
be compiled concerning that favoured county on the 
lines of the beautiful book before us. The editors 
may be congratulated, however, on the varied bill of 
fare they offer the reader. The volume opens with a 
sketch of ‘‘ Historic Kent” from Mr. Ditchfield’s 
practised pen, in which the outlines of county history 
are rapidly traced. The same writer is responsible 
for an account of Hever Castle, that fine fifteenth- 
century mansion-castle which is so curious a ‘“‘ mixture 





of a domestic house and a feudal castle,” and is so 
rich in associations with poor, unfortunate Anne 
Boleyn. Mr. Ditchfield seems to take a very favour- 
able view of the drastic restoration: or renovation now 
in progress at the hands of its new owner, Mr. W. W. 
Astor ; we hope the results may justify his confidence 
that Mr. Astor “‘ will treat the historic walls of Hever 
with reverence and care.’’ Hiscolleague, Mr. Clinch, 
contributes chapters on ‘‘ Romney Marsh in the Days 
of Smuggling,” an interesting sketch of a closed 
chapter of history, and “Kentish Insurrections.” 
The longest and one of the most interesting chapters 
in the volume is that on ‘* Medizeval Rood-Lofts and 
Screens in Kent,” by Mr. Aymer Vallance, F.S.A. 
We sympathize strongly with his protest against the 
mischief wrought by “ decorations” on ancient church 
woodwork. ‘* Screens and other ancient woodwork,” 
he says, ‘* which have survived the wrack of four or 
five centuries, are now threatened with rapid ex- 
tinction ; medizeval mouldings and carvings—it is no 
exaggeration to say it—literally bristling with nails 
and tin-tacks, the wood itself being bruised and 
chipped and pierced and split in a way that no house- 
holder would dream of treating the furniture in his 
own private dwelling, nor suffer anyone else to treat 
it.” The chapter, though of disproportionate length, 
is a thorough and careful piece of work of permanent 
value. The illustrative plates are admirable, as 
indeed they are throughout the volume. Among the 
other contents we may name ‘‘ St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
Canterbury,” by Mr. Sebastian Evans, jun. ; ‘‘Some 
Kentish Castles,” by Mr. Harold Sands; “ Dickens 
and Kent,” by Canon Benham; ‘‘ Penshurst Place,” 
appropriately enough by Mr. Philip Sidney; “ Re- 
fugee Industries in Kent,” by Mr. S. W. Kershaw ; 
‘* Chillington Manor- House, Maidstone,” by Mr. 
J. H. Allchin ; and a particularly attractive chapter 
on “ The River Medway and its Medizeval Bridges,” 
by Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry, who also writes on “ Seven- 
teenth-Century Church Architecture in Kent.” There 
is a fair index, and the book is beautifully produced 
and freely illustrated. 


* «x x 

Sir Henry CuHauncy, Kt. A Biography, by 
W. B. Gerish. Illustrations. London: Water- 
low and Sons, Lid. ; Bishop’s Stortford: Board- 
man and Son, 1907. Demy 8vo., pp. 114. 

Price 7s. 6d. 
This is, apparently, the first of a series of lives of 
“ The Hertfordshire Historians,” which Mr. Gerish, the 
honorary secretary of the East Herts Archeological 
Society, proposes to write. He here makes a good 
start. As the known materials fora life of Sir Henry 
Chauncy were very scanty, he has been fortunate in 
having placed at his disposal a valuable manuscript 
volume entitled Memoranda Touching the Family of 
Chauncy, 1888, which was compiled by the late Mr. 
C. A. W. Chauncy. The most interesting thing in the 
first section of Mr. Gerish’s book, dealing with the his- 
torian’s ancestry, is the full text of the will of Sir 
Henry’s father (1600-1681), here for the first time 
printed. It is -of considerable length, and shows 
great affection for his wife, and considerable sharpness 
towards his sons, who appear to have been bad men 
of business. Of interest, too, is the instruction— 
surely a survival at that date (1680)—to pay certain 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





legacies of small amount in the church porch. There 
are also forcible remarks on funeral display: he 
wished to be buried “in a plain sober civil way, for I 
much dislike the rudeness and disorders which are at 
many burials.” Altogether, the will is a very inter- 
esting human document. The second part of the 
book deals with Sir Henry Chauncy’s life, to which 
Mr. Gerish is not able to add much new matter ; and 
in the third he discusses Sir Henry’s famous county 
history, and incidentally puts on record much inter- 
esting bibliographical detail. Mr. Gerish’s work 
represents a large amount of labour, much more, 
necessarily, than is evident on the surface of the book, 
and we trust the volume will receive a hearty welcome 
not only from Hertfordshire antiquaries, but from all 
interested in historical topography. Among the 
illustrations are two portraits of Chauncy, and views 
of his homes. An index would have been a useful 
addition. 
* 


* 
Among the pamphlets on our table we note the 
Report of the Curator of the Maidstone Museum, 
Library, and Art Gallery, for the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1906, which chronicles steady progress and 
development, and is illustrated by several good plates 
of recent accessions to the collections, including 
ethnological articles from the Malay Peninsula (here 
repeatedly mis-spelt ‘* Peninsular”) ; a Guzde to the 
Hull Municipal Museum, by Mr. T. Sheppard 
(price 1d.), corrected and brought up to date on 
account of the removal of many articles to the new 
Wilberforce House Museum, and illustrated by several 
plates, and the Quarterly Record of Additions to the 
same museum (price Id.), including a number of 
domestic curiosities ; and Some Historical Notes on the 
Ribble Fisheries, by Mr. Albert Wade, reprinted 
from the Preston Guardian. 


*x* *K * 
Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, December, 


1906, appears belatedly. It contains an interesting 
account of one Francis Gray, who was Clerk of the 
Peace for the county during the Civil War, and found 
the office far from peaceful ; notes on church bells at 
Catesby and Slapton, with illustrations of inscriptions, 
and other matters of interest. We have also before 
us Scottish Notes and Queries, March; East Anglian, 
November, with an interesting note on ‘‘ Medizval 
Church Government in Ely Diocese”; Rivista d’ 
Ztalia, February, noticed in ‘‘ At the Sign of the 
Owl,” ante ; and a book-catalogue (chiefly theology) 
from K. T. Volcker, Frankfort. 
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Correspondence. 
HOLES IN CHANCEL SCREENS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


In your February number attention is called on p. 44 
to a hole in the chancel screen of Mautby Church, 
Norfolk, which is thought to have been used as a 
confessional, and your correspondent says ‘‘the theory 


is altogether new to me.” I came across a similar 
instance a few years ago in Holy Trinity Church, 
Wysall, Notts, and the Vicar of that day propounded 
the same theory respecting the holes in the screen 
there, which is of the Decorated period. In this 
instance there are several holes of slightly varying 
heights, which appear to have been carefully made. 
This adds another to the list of churches enumerated 
in your issue where such holes may be found. 
GEORGE FELLOWS. 


THE DUKE OF CLARENCE AND SIR 
EDWARD CODRINGTON. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Perhaps some of your readers will be interested in 
this small material to refute an old legend, and will 
you therefore give it a place in the “‘ Correspondence ” 
of the Antiguary. 

A. M. CRAMER, 
Keeper of the MSS. in the Uni- 
versity Library of Amsterdam. 
Amsterdam, 
February 27, 1907. 


From the Memoir of the Life a Admiral Sir 
Edward Codrington (1873), it appears very clearly 
that the story of the Duke of Clarence animating Sir 
Edward Codrington into action with the words “Go 
[in, my dear], Ned,” etc., is a legend without sub- 
stance. From private correspondence betwixt Her 
Highness the Princess Ida Caroline Louise of 
Schaumburg-Lippe, and the Dresden Bibliothecary 
Falkenstein, kept at the University Library at 
Amsterdam (collection Diederichs), this fact also 
becomes evident. Her Highness writes on Septem- 
ber 7, 1838: “‘.... Further, the Admiral often in 
my presence declared to be totally fictitious and a lie 
the story of the King’s (in his character of a High 
Admiral) pretended injunction, ‘Go, Ned!’ etc., 
exactly saying what follows: ‘/¢ would be a very 
vulgar and indecent address, in his station and mine, 
and the present King has never said to me a single 
word which was not convenient to the case or business 
we had to treat.’” 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Eadttor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

To INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them tf not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope ts enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘‘ ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications o» 
would-be contributions. 
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